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HERBERT G. GUTMAN 


The Braidwood Lockout of 1874 





Assistant professor of history at Fairleigh Dickinson University 
(Teaneck, New Jersey), Herbert G. Gutman received his 
doctorate in 1959 from the University of Wisconsin. He has 
written articles on labor history for the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography and the Ohio Historical Quarterly, 
and is currently preparing books on labor in the depression 

of 1873 and on the progress of industrialism between 1864 
and 1880. This article was developed from research made 
possible by a Social Science Research Council grant. 





BITUMINOUS COAL mining became increasingly impor- 
tant in central and northern Illinois after the Civil War, and 
its rapid development caused great changes in the economic 
and social life of that region. Entrepreneurs of all kinds 
rushed into the area: railroad corporations poured capital 
into the coal industry ; mine operators recruited thousands of 
workers — both immigrant and native born — to dig for the 
wealth that lay buried there. And for these workers, mer- 
chants opened stores. Existing towns boomed, and new 
towns sprang up because of the mining industry." Little has 
been written of these towns in the early years of industriali- 
zation. A labor dispute in Braidwood in 1874 reveals a 
great deal about social relations and attitudes toward indus- 
trialization in such towns, and it challenges the traditional 
interpretation of post-Civil War labor history that empha- 
sizes the power of the post-bellum industrialist, his “popu- 


1. There is a fine description of the central Illinois coal mining region 
in James MacFarlane, The Coal-Regions of America: Their Topography, 
Geology, and Development (New York, 1873), 407-36. 





THE BRAIDWOOD LOCKOUT 
larity” among other property owners and his almost unlim- 
ited freedom of choice when he dealt with his workers. 

Within a few years after the close of war, Braidwood in 
Will County had become the most important coal mining 
town in northeastern Illinois. Its development was unusually 
rapid since it was on the main line of the Chicago, Alton and 
St. Louis Railroad and about sixty miles south of Chicago. 
No coal field in the country was nearer, and access to that 
major market gave Braidwood a distinct economic advan- 
tage. Even though Chicago received most of its coal from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the Braidwood coal still found an 
important market there. In 1870, for example, most of the 
228,000 tons of coal mined in Braidwood went to Chicago. 
Although it generated less heat than the better grades of 
eastern fuel, it was used in locomotives and, more important, 
it was sold uncleansed of sulphur and slate to those Chicago- 
ans who could not afford the better Pennsylvania coal. Con- 
temporaries referred to the Braidwood product as “the poor 
man’s coal,” but that figure of speech did not lessen the 
demand.* 

In 1873, when the depression called a temporary halt to 
the expansion of the Illinois mining industry, Braidwood was 
less than a dozen years old. ‘The mining industry there had 
not been grafted onto an older community, for coal mining 
and Braidwood had grown together, and by 1873 six thou- 


sand persons, mostly miners and their families, lived in the 
town.* Since its physical growth and economic expansion 


had occurred simultaneously, social and class relations lacked 
the stability and relative rigidity that were characteristic of 


2. Tbid., 429-32, 435-36 and 670. See also John James, “The Braidwood 
Coal Field System of Mining,’ Ohio Inspector of Mines, Fourth Annual 
Report to the Governor, 1877 (Columbus, 1877), 118-31. 

3. Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874. 
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older, more settled communities. In one sense, then, Braid- 
wood was similar to the classic frontier community described 
by Frederick Jackson Turner. Social relations were direct 
and intimate in this industrial frontier community. 

Braidwood was a mining town and little else. Except for 
the coal miners and their families and the mine supervisors, 
only the small businessmen and shopkeepers who supplied 
the miners lived there. The town was physically unattractive. 
“As to the town,” a contemporary wrote, “it is scattered and 
dilapidated. There is one long business street, fronted by 
unsteady frame buildings of all stages of growth and decay. 
Some of them are raised above the level of the street and 
some are below it.” Unlike other western towns of simi- 
lar size, Braidwood had no “agricultural neighborhood to 
give it support.” The barren tracts of prairie that surrounded 
the town were owned by the local coal firms and by private 
speculators. “Without its coal-shafts,” a reporter candidly 
told Chicago Tribune readers, Braidwood would have had 
“no reasonable apology for existing.” 

Of the town’s three coal companies, the Chicago, Wil- 
mington and Vermillion Coal Company was by far the larg- 
est and most powerful in 1873. Its president, James Monroe 
Walker, was also the head of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad. The company had five operating mine 
shafts and employed no less than nine hundred men, more 
than half of the resident miners. The two other firms — the 
Wilmington Star Mining Company and the Wilmington 
Mining and Manufacturing Company — were much smaller. 
Only a few of the mine owners actually lived in Braidwood. 
Walker resided in Chicago, and other mine owners lived in 
Wilmington, a small nonindustrial town near Braidwood. 


4. Ibid., June 22, 1874, April 21, 1877. 





THE BRAIDWOOD LOCKOUT 
The Chicago, Wilmington and Vermillion Coal Company 
was large enough to dominate the economic life of the entire 
town. Neither of the smaller firms had enough market power 
to challenge it, and they usually followed its lead in such 
matters as setting a wage scale or determining the selling 
price for coal.’ 

The miners were a curiously mixed lot. Living either in 
company-owned tenements that bore “a striking resemblance 
to log-houses in the backwoods” or in privately owned “little 
homesteads,” most of the sixteen hundred miners were im- 
migrants.° Unlike most other small industrial towns of the 


post-Civil War decade, Braidwood had an ethnically diverse 


wage-earning population. About half of the miners came 
from Ireland. Another twenty-five per cent were English, 
Welsh and Scotch. A smaller number were Swedes, Italians 
and Germans, and still others came from France and Belgium 
and even from Poland and Russia. A number of native-born 
miners added to the heterogeneous composition of the labor 
force. “The town of Braidwood,” a somewhat astonished 
reporter wrote, “is . . . nearly akin to Babel as regards the 
confusion of tongues.’”’ 

In spite of their differing backgrounds, the miners formed 
a surprisingly cohesive social community. They started a 
trade union in 1872 that was strong enough to extract a rea- 
sonable wage agreement from the three coal firms.* The 
Braidwood branch was probably better organized than any 
other local union that belonged to the Illinois Benevolent 


5. Chicago Times, July 28, 1874; Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874; and 
J. MacFarlane, Coal-Regions of America, 429-32, 435-36. 

6. Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874. 

7. Ibid., June 22, 1874, April 21, 1877; Workingman’s Advocate, Dec. 19, 
1874; Miners’ National Record, I (Dec., 1874): 22. 

8. A Miner, An Appeal to the Miners of District No. 4, n.d., Working- 
man’s Advocate, Feb. 7, 1874. 
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and Protective Association of the Northwest.’ Its leaders 
were abie trade unionists. John James, head of the Braid- 
wood union, left in 1873 to become national secretary of the 
Miners’ National Association, a position he held until 1876. 
Daniel McLaughlin, a young Scotch miner, succeeded James 
as head of the union.”® Its members regularly paid their 
monthly dues, built up sizable reserve funds and frequently 


supported and encouraged other midwestern miners’ trade 


unions. McLaughlin, for exampie, often traveled through 
Illinois, attempting to arouse union sentiment among min- 
ers." In the fall of 1873, the Braidwood union was one of 
the first locals in the country to join the newly formed Miners’ 
National Association. The vote was unanimous.” It was not 
surprising, then, that John Siney, president of the Miners’ 
National Association, was welcomed more warmly in Braid- 
wood than in any other town he visited when he was on an 
organizing trip through the Illinois country in the spring 
of 1874." 

The miners also took an interest in local and state politics. 
In 1874, for example, they sent delegates to the Illinois State 
Grange convention.’ While favoring independent political 
action by “the producing classes,” they nevertheless sup- 

g. Details of the structure of the Braidwood Miners’ Union appear in 
William Bulloch to Andrew Cameron, Oct. 30, 1873, ibid., Nov. 1, 1873; 
ibid., Nov. 27, 1873; and Black Diamond Cutter, Braidwood, to the editor, 
Feb. 3, 1874, ibid., Feb. 7, 1874. 

10. John James — American Labor Portraits: No. 4, ibid., Nov. 27, 1873: 
J. James to the editor, Dec. 17, 1873, ibid., Dec. 20, 1873; report of Miners’ 
Union meeting, ibid., Jan. 17, 1874; interview with Daniel McLaughlin, 
Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874. 

11. W. Bulloch to A. Cameron, Oct. 30, 1873, Workingman’s Advocate, 
Nov. 1, 1873; Black Diamond Cutter, Braidwood, to the editor, Feb. 3, 1874, 
ibid., Feb. 7, 1874. 

W. Bulloch to A. Cameron, Oct. 30, 1873, ibid., Nov. 1, 1873. 
Black Diamond Cutter, Braidwood, to the editor, ibid., April 11, 1874. 


Black Diamond Cutter, Braidwood, to the editor, Feb. 3, 1874, ibid., 
Feb. 7, 1874. 
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ported the candidates of the major parties who showed some 
sympathy for the miners. Local Democrats and Republicans 
often catered to the “miner vote.” A hostile observer com- 
plained that nearly all the voters in Braidwood were miners 
and that a majority of the city aldermen and justices of the 
peace “are or have been miners.” ‘The mayor in 1874 was 
L. C. Goodrich, a local merchant, who, though not a miner, 
depended on them for trade. In one manner or another, the 
writer insisted, the miners influenced local politics; it was 
important “to secure and retain the good will of the miners” 
if one sought public office.” 

Although local politics interested the miner, his central 
problems were economic. The contracts offered by the Chi- 
cago, Wilmington and Vermillion Coal Company contained 
numerous harsh clauses that demanded an exacting degree 
of labor discipline.” The mines usually lacked proper safety 
devices, and in December, 1873, miners working in the King 
Shaft struck because their mine was without an escape 
shaft.” 

Petty abuses by supervisors also irritated the miners. 
“The underground manager,” wrote an employee of the 
Chicago, Wilmington and Vermillion firm, “has an interest 
in two whisky shops . . ., one of which is kept by his son-in- 
law. Men who bestow their patronage on these places are 
furnished steady employment and good at that, while the 
good man, should he be a Templar and Unionist, is ousted 

15. Carbon, Braidwood, to the editor, July 27, 1874, Chicago Times, 
July 29, 1874. See also Black Diamond Cutter, Braidwood, to the editor, 
April, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, April 11, 1874. 

16. A full copy of the contract offered by the Chicago, Wilmington and 
Vermillion Coal Company to its miners appears in the Chicago Tribune, 
June 22, 1874. 


17. Workingman’s Advocate, Nov. 29, 1873; J. James to the editor, Dec. 
3, 1873; undated Braidwood dispatch, ibid., Dec. 6, 1873. 
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to make .. . room.”’* Other miners called the company’s 
assistant superintendent “the meanest and dirtiest knave that 
ever filled such a position.”’*” At the same time, the miners 
respected the more decent supervisors. Indeed, Daniel 
McLaughlin called Alexander Crombie, the Scotch superin- 
tendent of the Wilmington Star Mining Company, “a good 
fair man.” Crombie, who had been a miner himself, told a 


reporter: “God knows I have no desire to tyrannize over 


these poor fellows. I worked under ground myself for many 
a long year and know how hard it is.’’*° 

At the start of the 1873 depression, the miners worked un- 
der written wage agreements that were to expire on June 1, 
1874.°' Although the demand for coal dropped sharply dur- 
ing the winter months of 1873 and 1874, the companies met 
the contract wages but shortened the work week and laid 
off miners. The men who worked were all on half time. By 
March, 1874 at least 25 per cent of the miners were unem- 
ployed. One miner found Braidwood “dull beyond all prece- 
dent.”** Demand remained slack through the spring months, 
and the miners expected a wage cut under the new contract. 
A few davs before June 1, the Chicago, Wilmington and Ver- 
million Coal Company posted a new wage schedule at its 
pit heads. The two smaller firms immediately followed suit. 
The rate for digging coal fell from $1.25 to $1.10 a ton, and 
the price for “pushing” coal from the work wall to the shaft 


18. Unidentified letter from a Braidwood miner to J. James, Cleveland, 
n.d., enclosed in James to the editor, March 10, 1874, ibid., March 21, 1874. 

19. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 1, 1874, ibid., June 27-July 4, 
1874. 

20. Interviews with Alexander Crombie and Daniel McLaughlin, Chicago 
Tribune, June 22, 1874. 

21. M. Dando to the editor, June 6, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, June 
13, 1874; Chicago Times, July 28, 1874; Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874. 

22. Braidwood dispatch, Workingman’s Advocate, Feb. 21, 1874 and un- 
identified letter from a miner, Braidwood, to J. James, n.d., enclosed in 
James to the editor, March 10, 1874, ibid., March 21, 1874. 

II 
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entrance was cut nearly in half. Rejecting negotiations with 
the union, the companies announced that the mines would 
close on June 1 unless the men accepted the new contract 


for a full year.” 
The miners overwhelmingly turned down the contract. 


On May 28, at a huge open air meeting, they accused the 
operators of taking advantage of the depression. They in- 
sisted that in “good times” and under the old rates it had 
been difficult to earn $1.50 a day. Still, they were willing to 
compromise. They accepted the new price for digging but 
rejected the change in the “pushing” rates. “While we con- 
cede that the exigencies of the present times may demand 
a reduction to some extent and for some time,” the miners 
declared, “we do not admit nor cannot think it reasonable 
to make the present temporary lull in business the pretext for 
so large a reduction.””* 

But the coal companies pushed aside the offer of compro- 
mise and closed the mines on June 1. That day more than 
fifteen hundred miners gathered at what was the largest 
meeting ever held in Braidwood. John Siney, then in Illinois 
on an organizing trip for the Miners’ National Association, 
counseled patience, compromise and arbitration.“’ Commit- 
tees of miners chosen to consult with company officials, how- 
ever, met with no success. When they called at the Chicago 
residence of James Walker, the president of the Chicago, 
Wilmington and Vermillion Coal Company, he was out of 

23. To the Miners of the Chicago, Wilmington, and Vermillion Coal 
Company, n.d., enclosed in M. Dando to the editor, zbid., June 6, 1874. 
See also the Chicago Times, July 28, 1874 and the Chicago Tribune, June 22 
va M. Dando to the editor, June 6, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, June 
13, 1874; Chicago Times, July 28, 1874. 


25. Ibid.; M. Dando to the editor, June 10, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, 
i 74 5 
June 20, 1874. 
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town.” A conference with Alanson L. Sweet, the company’s 


general superintendent, who also lived in Chicago, disap- 


pointed the miners. Sweet rejected their offer to arbitrate 
the dispute and instead recommended a blanket wage reduc- 
tion of twenty-five cents a ton. According to the Chicago 
Times, Sweet showed “a haughty indifference as to whether 
the mines ‘run’ or not.” 

The closing of the mines as well as Sweet’s uncompromis- 
ing attitude angered the miners, and they withdrew their 
offer. Even though Daniel McLaughlin warned them that 
a walkout would last five or six months because the operators 
would not settle until the winter trade resumed, on June 9 
“strike.”** A local re- 


strike” 


the miners overwhelmingly voted to 
porter sensed their irritation and warned that the “ 
would be “one of the stubbornest” that had “ever taken place 
in this State amongst coalminers.”*” McLaughlin blamed 
the entire difficulty on the Chicago, Wilmington and Ver- 
million company and charged that it had “forced” the two 
smaller firms to support it. 

The miners could not have received “worse treatment 
in the old country,” he said. “The Wilmington fellows are 
right up and down monopolists. . . . They treated us with 
silent contempt.” The miners, McLaughlin concluded, 
“might as well lie idle as work for starvation wages.””° 

Believing that the depression worked to their advantage 
and would quickly wear down the miners, the operators 


26. Chicago Times, June 4 and 28, 1874. 

27. Ibid., July 28, 1874. See also Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 
10, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, June 20, 1874. 

28. Details on the reaction of the miners appear in Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, June 20, 1874; Merchant, Braidwood, to the editor, June 12, 1874, 
Chicago Times, June 15, 1874; Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874; Chicago 
Times, July 28, 1874. 

29. Braidwood dispatch, Chicago Tribune, June 17, 1874. 

30. Interview with Daniel McLaughlin, ibid., June 22, 1874. 
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rejected several offers of compromise.” A plea for arbitra- 
tion in the conservative Chicago Tribune met with no re- 
sponse from them.** A Mr. E. Hall, a minor official of the 
Chicago, Wilmington and Vermillion firm, told a Tribune 


reporter : 
Hall: If we propose new terms, they shall be even lower. 
Reporter: That doesn’t look like a spirit of conciliation, Mr. 
Hall. 


Hall: Do the miners want the Company to break itself in order 
to pay them larger rates? 

Reporter: They say they can’t live on the prices you offer. 

Hall: That isallgammon. They can but they want too much.* 
At one point, when Superintendent Sweet offered a twenty- 
cent reduction for digging coal, McLaughlin said the men 
would accept it if the rate rose five cents when the winter 
trade resumed. Sweet turned him down.” After Sweet 
complained that excessively high wages made it impossible 
for Braidwood coal to meet the Chicago market price, 
McLaughlin wrote the Chicago Tribune: “Let him show 
us the facts, and we will give him the prices that will enable 
him to sell as cheaply as any other.”” Sweet remained silent.” 
At the same time, he successfully restrained the smaller op- 
erators and kept them in line. Alexander Crombie, for ex- 
ample, said his company favored “any rational arrangement” 
but was helpless because Sweet was “pretty obstinate.”** 

Soon 2fter the miners “struck,” the Chicago, Wilmington 


31. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 10, 1874, Workingman’s Ad- 
vocate, June 20, 1874; interview with D. McLaughlin, Chicago Tribune, June 
22, 1874; D. McLaughlin to the editor, n.d., ibid., July 31, 1874. 

32. Editorial, ibid., June 22, 1874. 

33. Interview with E. Hall, ibid. 

34. Chicago Times, July 28, 1874; A. L. Sweet to the editor, n.d., Chicago 
Tribune, June 30, 1874; D. McLaughlin to the editor, zbid., July 31, 1874. 

35. <A. L. Sweet to the editor, ibid., June 30, 1874 and D. McLaughlin to 
the editor, ibid., July 31, 1874. 

36. Interview with A. Crombie, ibid., June 22, 1874. 
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and Vermillion firm began bringing in new hands. Thou- 
sands of Illinois and Indiana miners were without jobs, and 
Sweet made “strong efforts to induce workingmen from 
other localities to . . . fill the places of the strikers.”*’ He also 
contacted certain Chicago private labor contracting agen- 
cies which he thought might supply workers from among 
the many Chicago unemployed.** Sweet did recruit a num- 
ber of unskilled laborers, most of whom were Scandinavian 
immigrants. None were miners. Not only were they unaware 
of the dispute and unfamiliar with the strictures against 
“black-legging” printed in the Chicago Workingman’s Ad- 
vocate, but they were enticed by the promise of high wages.” 
Three days after the “strike” began, sixty-five Chicago work- 
ers arrived in Braidwood.” More came two weeks later, and 
from then on a small number arrived daily until the end of 
July, when the number increased sharply.” 

In the meantime, anticipating trouble in putting the new 
men to work, the operators also brought special “police” to 


Braidwood. Even before the miners voted to hold out, the 
37. Observer, Braidwood, to the editor, July 11, 1874, ibid., July 15, 1874. 


38. The function of the Chicago labor contracting bureaus is well de- 
scribed in Charlotte Erickson, American Industry and the European Immi- 
grant, 1860-1885 (Cambridge, 1957), 78, 80, 89-94. The Erickson study, 
however, makes no mention of the Braidwood incident. 

39. The new hands were promised $1.50 a day plus board or $2.25 a day 
without board. Details of this arrangement are found in the Chicago Times, 
July 28, 1874. In Chicago the Workingman’s Advocate publicized the 
Braidwood strike and advised its readers not to go there. “Don’t be deceived 
by the specious inducements of your oppressors,” wrote the Chicago labor 
weekly. “They are of their father the devil. . . . There is no man — no 
apology for a man — who can go there and take the bread out of the mouths 
of honest, hardworking, law-abiding citizens under the present conditions.” 
Workingman’s Advocate, June 20, 1874. See also Miner, Braidwood, to 
the editor, Aug. 5, 1874, ibid., Aug. 8-15, 1874. 

40. Merchant, Braidwood, to the editor, June 12, 1874, Chicago Times, 
June 15, 1874 and Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Working- 
man’s Advocate, June 20, 1874. 

41. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 1, 15, 21, 29, 1874, ibid., June 
27-July 4, July 11-18, July 25, Aug. 1, 1874. See also the Chicago Times, 


July 28, 1874. 
15 
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Chicago, Wilmington and Vermillion firm hired twenty 
armed employees of the Pinkerton National Detective 
Agency in Chicago. Allan J. Pinkerton accompanied them 
to Braidwood.* The day after the walkout started, an old 
boardinghouse owned by the Chicago, Wilmington and Ver- 
million company mysteriously burned to the ground.** The 
Braidwood deputy sheriff absolved the miners, who, in turn, 


accused the operators of starting the fire “so that they might 


’ 4 


excite the country” against them. The operators, on the 
other hand, blamed the miners and hastily hired thirty addi- 
tional Pinkerton men, making a total of fifty in all. Each 
guard, armed with either a rifle or a musket, was paid four 
dollars a day and board.” 

The miners realized that they had to neutralize the effect 
of the company’s imported labor force and special “police” 
in order to gain a victory. At first, they sent committees to 
neighboring mining towns to tell of the dispute and to collect 
funds. But they received so little material help outside of 
Braidwood that they set up a local relief committee made 
up of persons from eight different ethnic groups.** As soon 


as the new workers arrived, McLaughlin had committees of 


3 
miners call on them and explain the dispute. “We ask the 


42. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, June 20, 1874. 

43. Carbon, Braidwood, to the editor, July 27, 1874, Chicago Times, 
July 29, 1874. 

44. Interviews with D. McLaughlin and others, Chicago Tribune, June 
22, 1874. 

45. Ibid.; Carbon, Braidwood, to the editor, July 27, 1874, Chicago Times, 
July 29, 1874; interview with D. McLaughlin, Chicago Times, July 28, 29, 
1874; Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, June 20, 1874. 

46. Ibid.; resolutions of the Streator, Illinois, miners on the Braidwood 
strike, n.d., ibid., Sept. 19-26, 1874; interview with D. McLaughlin, Chicago 
Times, July 28, 1874; John Siney and John James, Circular to the Officers 
and Members of the Miners’ National Association, Sept. 7, 1874, Working- 
man’s Advocate, Sept. 19-26, 1874. 
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skilled miners not to work,” he told a reporter. “As to 
green hands, we are glad to see them go to work for we know 
they are ... a positive detriment to the company.’** A com- 
mittee of resident miners met with the first sixty-five men 
the day after they arrived, and all but three agreed to return 
to Chicago. Since they lacked funds, the miners and other 
local residents paid their rail fare. As they boarded a Chi- 
cago-bound train, there was “cheering and hurrahing from 


48 


a thousand lips.”** During the early weeks of the dispute, 
the union men convinced most of the new laborers to leave 
Braidwood.” In mid-July, one shaft that usually used two 


hundred men had no more than nine or ten workers. At the 


end of July, only 102 men worked in all the mines.” Not a 


single resident miner, furthermore, had returned to work.” 

The disaffected miners also met the challenge of the Pink- 
erton “police.” Private police were used rarely in the Illinois 
coal fields in these years. “The Wilmington Company,” 
McLaughlin explained, “got up a ‘hurrah,’ just as if we were 
a lot of cut-throats, in order to get public sympathy with 
them and have a pretext for putting police over us.”” 
Anxious to limit the use of Pinkerton’s men, the miners ap- 
pointed a seventy-two-man committee to prevent violence 
and protect company property. They offered its services to 


47. Interview with D. McLaughlin, Chicago Times, July 28, 1874. 

48. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Workingman’s Ad- 
vocate, June 20, 1874; Chicago Times, July 28, 1874; Merchant, Braidwood, 
to the editor, June 12, 1874, ibid., June 15, 1874. 

49. Exact figures on how many men arrived in Braidwood and how many 
thereafter left appear in Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 1, 13, 21, 29, 
1874, Workingman’s Advocate, June 27-July 4, July 11-18, 25, Aug. 1, 1874. 

50. Observer, Braidwood, to the editor, July 11, 1874, Chicago Tribune, 
July 15, 1874. See also the Chicago Times, July 25, 1874. 

51. John Siney and John James, Circular to the Officers and Members of 
the Miners’ National Association, Sept. 7, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, 
Sept. 19-26, 1874. 


52. Interview with D. McLaughlin, Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874. 
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the mayor and sheriff, who, in turn, swore in twelve miners 
as special deputies.** With only one exception, furthermore, 
the miners behaved in a quiet and orderly manner. Braid- 
wood, noted a reporter, looked “as if it were tenanted by 
Quakers.” Alexander Crombie, moreover, insisted that the 
miners “behaved admirably, all things considered.” No 
watchmen guarded his shafts. The miners, he maintained, 
“will not harm anything. .. . I would not be afraid to trust 
them any time.” A number of local businessmen and non- 
miners also testified to the peaceful behavior of the resident 
miners.”* 

The single incident which marred the orderly record of 
the miners occurred on July 7, when the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton and Vermillion firm induced two pit bosses and two 
roadsmen to repair a mine shaft. After being assured that 
they would not dig coal or “in any way . . . teach or assist 
the newcomers in mining,” they started work. Allan Pinker- 
ton guarded them. During the day, a crowd, made up mostly 
of the wives of miners, surrounded the shaft and bitterly 
condemned the men. “On that evening,” according to one 
report, “the women of the coal city turned out with an Amer- 
ican flag and martial music, and, parading the streets, ex- 


pressed their indignation and disgust with the quartette in 


question.” ‘Two of the men were beaten, and the angered 
women struck Pinkerton several times. “Using the butt of 
his revolver and discharging one chamber,” Pinkerton fought 
back against the women, whom the Chicago newspapers 
labeled “the amazon mob” and the “modern ‘Florence 

53- Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Workingman’s Ad- 
vocate, June 29, 1874. See also Carbon, Braidwood, to the editor, July 27, 
1874, Chicago Times, July 29, 1874. 


54. Interviews with A. Crombie, William Mooney, and unnamed Braid- 
wood businessmen, Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874. 
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Nightingales’ of the coal city.” Local police hastily dispersed 
the women and arrested several of them.’ Except for this 
melee the miners and their supporters committed no other 
illegal or violent acts. 

Braidwood’s tiny “middle class” played a crucial role in 
the dispute between the operators and the miners. Time and 
again, the behavior of this small group of businessmen, store- 
keepers, and public officials strengthened the hand of the 
miners. According to one report, local businessmen and tav- 
ern owners “all back[{ed] the miners.” They denied operator- 
inspired reports that the miners were an irresponsible and 
dangerous “mob.” A prominent citizen condemned the coal 
companies for creating “excitement so as to crush the miners” 
and declared that “public sympathy” was “entirely” with the 
workers. Braidwood’s mayor made the same point. “In 
fact,” a special correspondent told readers of the Chicago 
Tribune, “Braidwood is with the strikers root and branch.” 

Unconvinced by the operators’ complaints that the miners 
favored “violence” and apparently sympathetic toward the 
miners, Braidwood’s publicly elected officials weakened the 


power of the coal firms in many ways. They allowed the 
miners to talk freely with the workers who came in from 
Chicago, and their attitude toward the special “police” was 
nothing less than hostile. ‘The operators wanted Pinkerton 


and his men appointed “special deputies” and also made 
“merchant police” with power to arrest persons trespassing 
on company properties, but the mayor and the sheriff turned 


55. Reports of this incident are contradictory. See, for example, Miner, 
Braidwood, to the editor, July 13, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, July 11-18, 
1874; Chicago Times, July 8, 9, 28, 1874; X, Braidwood, to the editor, July 
16, 1874, Chicago Tribune, July 20, 1874; Carbon, Braidwood, to the editor, 
July 27, 1874, Chicago Times, July 29, 1874. 

56. The entire status of public opinion in Braidwood is revealingly dis- 
cussed in the Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874. 
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down both requests.’ Instead, as has been seen, they depu- 
tized resident miners. Mayor L. C. Goodrich would not per- 


mit the Pinkerton men to parade in the streets, and the sheriff 


ordered them to surrender their rifles and muskets,”* saying 
that he did not propose “to have a lot of strangers dragooning 
a quiet town with deadly weapons in their hands.” ‘The 
sheriff said he feared the miners “‘a good deal less than 
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the Chicago watchmen.” Goodrich supported the sheriff 
and insisted that the “good citizens” of Braidwood would 
protect company properties. If necessary, he added, he 
would deputize more miners.”’ “The miners,’ Goodrich 
wrote to the Chicago Times in late July, a month and a half 
after the dispute had started, “. . . have to a remarkable de- 
gree preserved the peace, and order has been maintained in 
our midst.” 

When the operators still sought to use their special Chi- 
cago “police” and to use the remnants of the imported labor 
force in the mines, they faced other troubles. Local judges 
and police officials enforced the law more rigorously against 
the operators and their men than against the resident miners. 
In one instance, two new workers who got into a fight one 
Sunday were arrested for violating the local Sabbath law 
and fined $50 and court costs. Unable to pay the fine, thev 
were put to work on the town streets.** Another time, a 


57. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Workingman’s Aduvo- 
cate, June 20, 1874 and Carbon, Braidwood, to the editor, July 27, 1874, 
Chicago Times, July 29, 1874. 

58. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Workingman’s Ad- 
vocate, June 20, 1874. 

59. Interview with the sheriff, Chicago Tribune, June 22, 1874. 

60. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Workingman’s Ad- 
vocate, June 20, 1874. a 

61. Mayor L. C. Goodrich, Braidwood, to the editor, July 21, 1874, 
Chicago Times, July 23, 1874. 

62. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, June 16, 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, June 20, 1874. 
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new worker struck a miner, who also was a special deputy, 
and was fined $10 and court costs.°* In a number of other 
instances, the Pinkerton men were arrested and fined “for 
pushing intruders off the private property they were em- 
ployed to guard.”"* One of them, jailed for hitting an elderly 
woman with a club, was charged with “murderous intent,” 
found guilty and fined $100 and court costs.** A company 
watchman named Michael Budd was arrested four times. 
Twice he was jailed for “insulting” townspeople. The third 
time, for holding a revolver to the face of an Italian miner, 
he was ordered to post a $200 bond to keep the peace. After 
being jailed for the fourth time, Budd “ran away like a hired 
man.”*** 

Frustrated by the public authorities and unable to keep 
many new workers on the job, the Chicago, Wilmington and 
Vermillion firm tried another approach in mid-July. Twenty- 
five Chicago workers, mostly Danish and Norwegian immi- 
grants, arrived in Braidwood in an unusual manner. After 


their train stopped in the depot, their car was shunted off 


to a side track and coupled onto a switch engine that took 
them directly to the mine. A few union men met them there 
and induced seven of them to leave the city. According to 
one of the miners, the defectors said that “when they came to 
the depot and saw so many idle men around they wished to 
get out, but... the company . . . had the doors locked, and 
told the men that they could not get out, and that if they 
did . . . the men of this place would kill them.” “You 


63. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 21, 1874, ibid., July 25, 1874. 

64. Carbon, Braidwood, to the editor, July 27, 1874, Chicago Times, 
July 29, 1874. 

65. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 21, 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, July 25, 1874 . 

66. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 29, 1874, ibid., Aug. 1, 1874 
and interview with D. McLauhglin, Chicago Times, July 28, 1874. 
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see what the company is doing,” the miner complained, 
“bringing men under false pretences [sic], and locking them 
in the cars . . . what I call kidnapping.’’”’ 

Unable to convert the mayor and the local police authori- 
ties to their side, the coal operators finally turned for help 
to the state government. ‘The Chicago, Wilmington and Ver- 
million Coal Company urged Governor John Beveridge to 
intervene in the dispute, and he sent the head of the Illinois 
militia, Adjutant General E. L. Higgins, to Braidwood to 
judge whether or not troops were needed there.”* Higgins 
arrived on July 13. Three days later, eight new workers 
climbed out of a closed box car at the Chicago, Wilmington 
and Vermillion firm’s G shaft. Higgins was on hand and 
prevented the union men from talking with them. Higgins’ 
sympathies were apparent from the time of his arrival, for 
he was the guest of that company’s superintendent. Although 
he asked Mayor Goodrich to meet him in the company office, 


he “never went to see the officers of the city . . . to gain 


an unprejudiced account of the strike.”’’ Nor did Higgins 


even try to speak with the union miners and their leaders. 
“He seemed to act as if in the pay of the companies,” 
McLaughlin noted, “and his mission appeared to be to as- 
At the same 
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sist in running in ‘blacklegs’ as we call them. 
time, the operators reported that Higgins’ “presence has 


been more valuable than a company of soldiers as the miners 


know he represents state authority.”” 


67. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 1r 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, July 11-18, 1874. 

68. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 13, 1874, ibid., and Carbon, 
Braidwood, to the editor, July 27, 1874, Chicago Times, July 29, 1874. 

69. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 21, 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, July 25, 1874. 

70. Interview with D. McLaughlin, Chicago Times, July 28, 1874. 
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In the end, however, Higgins was of little help to the coal 
companies. He left Braidwood on July 16 but returned three 
days later on a train that carried forty-two more workers, 


again mostly Danish and Norwegian immigrants. ‘Twenty- 
seven of them went directly to the Chicago, Wilmington and 
Vermillion company’s G shaft, and the rest went to the Dia- 
mond Mines. The next day, seven of the G shaft’s new men 
quit, and the fifteen Diamond Mines laborers all “skedad- 
dled” after eating breakfast with the superintendent. Only 
twenty of the forty-two workers stayed on.” 

The union miners and, more important, the town officials 
berated Higgins for his activities. The miners called him 
“Agitating General Higgins.” “If this is what the military 


b 


forces and officers are kept for,” a miner wrote, “it is high 
time . . . such men [were] struck off the State Government 
payroll and placed where they belong.’’** Mayor Goodrich 
reminded Higgins that neither the Braidwood nor the Will 
County authorities had asked for state interference and as- 
sured him that the Will County sheriff would “render . . . 
any assistance necessary” to put down violence. In a letter to 
the Chicago Times, Goodrich accused Higgins of “giving 
orders that no man should speak with or to the men who 
come for employment.” “The citizens of this city,” Goodrich 
went on, “were not aware that martial law had been pro- 
claimed or an embargo placed upon their speech.” Good- 
rich was not sure whether Higgins had come to Braidwood 
“in his official capacity or as an agent of the coal company.” 

Unable to demoralize the miners, the operators began 

72. Interview with D. McLaughlin, ibid., July 28, 1874 and Miner, Braid- 
wood, to the editor, July 21, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, July 25, 1874. 


73. Ibid. 
74. L. C. Goodrich to the editor, July 21, 1874, Chicago Times, July 25, 


1874. 
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weakening as the dispute dragged into August. The conflict 
was expensive for the Chicago, Wilmington and Vermillion 
Coal Company. According to one estimate, it cost the firm 
$500 a day; a miner insisted that the company was losing 
between ten and twenty thousand dollars a month.’ The 
operators, furthermore, found their new workers unsatisfac- 
tory. Only a small number of the two or three hundred new 
men were miners. Of those who remained, many were un- 
skilled Chicago day laborers, who did poorly in the mines.” 
A few mine shafts, therefore, fell into serious disrepair.” 
Some of the new workers left Braidwood and others threat- 
ened to pull out because the operators fed them poorer food 
and treated them more harshly as the conflict dragged on.” 
The union men grew more optimistic. The winter trade 
was coming, and they knew the operators would have to start 
production if they wanted to hold on to the already 
shrunken Chicago market. “If we can keep all practical 
men out,” a miner explained, “we will be able . . . to teach 
that company a lesson they will not forget as long as they 
are a company.” The Chicago, Wilmington and Vermillion 
firm’s managers would soon learn their “folly and come to 
look upon . . . workmen not as slaves but as free men that 
have rights they are bound to respect.”** The union miners 
pleaded with Chicago’s Scandinavian community leaders to 
“stop their countrymen from injuring us.”*’ In Chicago, 
meanwhile, the Workingman’s Advocate vigorously sup- 


75. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, Aug. 5, 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, Aug. 8-15, 1874 and Chicago Times, July 28, 1874. 

76. Ibid. and Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, July 29, 1874, Working- 
man’s Advocate, Aug. 1, 1874. 

77. Interview with D. McLaughlin, Chicago Times, July 28, 1874. 

78. Ibid. 

79. M. Dfando]., Braidwood, to the editor, Aug. 26, 1874, Workingman’s 
Advocate, Aug. 22-29, 1874. 
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ported the union men and compared them to ancient Ro- 
mans and their wives to the “Spartan mother, who told her 
Even though 
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boy to come home ‘victorious or a corpse.’ ” 
the miners and their families suffered much privation, in late 
August they unanimously resolved to stay out until the oper- 
ators gave in.” 

Soon thereafter, the two smaller Braidwood coal compa- 
nies capitulated, and, finally, fourteen weeks after the dispute 
had started, the Chicago, Wilmington and Vermillion firm 
also surrendered. Under the settlement, the wage rate for 
digging coal fell slightly, but the companies did their own 
“pushing.”’** Before they resumed work, the miners drew a 
final concession from the operators. They insisted that all 
the remaining new workers leave the city, and, in mid-Sep- 
tember, Sweet shipped off the last of his Chicago men.™ 


’ 


“Everything was carried on so smoothly,” a miner wrote, 


“. . that we can almost say it was a pleasure to be in the 
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strike. 
Midwestern union miners celebrated the Braidwood vic- 


tory. In Streator, a small mining town in La Salle County, 
the miners complimented the Braidwood men for having 
defeated “a wealthy, powerful, and hitherto invincible op- 
ponent” and for having “achieved a victory unparalleled in 
the annals of labor in the West.”** John James and John 
Siney, leaders of the Miners’ National Association, said that 


The Braidwood Struggle, ibid., Aug. 1, 1874. 
J. James, Mass Meeting at Braidwood, ibid., Aug. 22-29, 1874. 
M. Dfando]., Braidwood, to the editor, Aug. 26, 1874, ibid., Aug. 
22-29, 1874; untitled editorial note, ibid., Sept. 5-12, 1874; Chicago Tribune, 
Aug. 22, 1874. 
84. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, Sept. 9, 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, Sept. 5-12, 1874; Chicago Tribune, Sept. 11, 1874. 
85. Miner, Braidwood, to the editor, Sept. 9, 1874, Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, Sept. 5-12, 1874. 
86. Resolutions of the Streator branch of the Miners’ National Associa- 
tion, n.d., zbid., Sept. 19-26, 1874. 
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the success of the Braidwood miners proved that men of 
different nationalities could “fraternize and work together 
for the general good when all are justly treated.” “Let those, 
who become despondent because the foreign speaking people 
and the negroes in their regions cannot be made to join hands 
in the work of raising themselves in the social scale,” James 


and Siney declared, “take courage from the Braidwood en- 


counter.”’* 

The events in Braidwood had even greater importance 
because of the questions they raised about social relations 
and attitudes toward industrialization in small towns after 
the Civil War. The outcome of the dispute would undoubt- 
edly have been different had the mayor, sheriff, police offi- 
cials and business people of Braidwood not sided with the 
union miners. What explained their behavior and outlook? 
Much has been made of the widespread acceptance of entre- 


preneurship in nineteenth-century America. What must be 


emphasized, however, is the distinction between entrepre- 


neurs in commerce and trade and those in industria) manu- 
facturing. Much of the antipathy toward industrialists in 
the 1870's came from persons who accepted entrepreneur- 
ship, but, for one reason or another, were unwilling to go 
along with the social consequences of industrial enterprise 
and with the decisions industrialists made to maintain their 
competitive position and to cheapen and rationalize produc- 
tive methods. The tiny Braidwood middle class was able to 
judge the dispute between the miners and the operators from 
first-hand experience. ‘They knew the workers and had every- 
day contact with them. The owners of the coal companies, on 
the other hand, lived in other cities and had no re)ationship 


87. J. James and J. Siney, Circular to the Officers and Members of the 
Miners’ National Association, Sept. 7, 1874, Workingman’s Advocate, Sept. 
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with them. When the operators brought in the Pinkerton 
men from Chicago and even the state adjutant general 
from Springfield, the nonparticipants in Braidwood could 
measure these actions against the truth of their direct expe- 
rience. 


They, furthermore, resented these measures as unnec- 
essary “outside” interference in “local” matters. Added 


to these considerations was the fact that the miners formed 
a politica) majority in Braidwood. Loca) politicians needed 
their support to win elections. It was not surprising, then, 
that a company spokesman bitterly assailed the Braidwood 


mayor and other public officials for their curious interpreta- 


88 


tion of “‘peace, order, and freedom.” 
In spite of the prolonged severity of the 1873 depression, 


the Braidwood union )asted until the fal) of 1877. The 


miners supported and elected a reform ticket in the 1874 


fall election. Mayor Goodrich was re-elected, and the miners 


helped send Alexander Campbell, the famed Greenback agi- 


tator, to the nationa) Congress.** ‘The union prospered. In 


December, 1874 it had four English-speaking lodges as well 
as French, German, Bohemian and Italian lodges. The vari- 


ous nationalities worked together amicably.”* Six months 
later, the miners prevented the operators from setting up 
company stores in Braidwood.” Efforts to “blacklist” Danie) 
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McLaughlin at this time also failed.** In 1877, McLaughlin, 


the president of the local union, was elected mayor. Miners 
were also chosen as aldermen, and the police magistrate was 
a union man, too.” The use of several regiments of the state 
militia along with Negro workers from Kentucky and West 
Virginia finally weakened the union in the summer and 
fall of 1877, but those events are part of another chapter in 
the history of the Illinois coal miners.*° 
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Former newspaperman Carl G. Hodges is now supervisor of 
the Illinois Departmental Information Service in Springfield — 
the public relations office for all departments, boards and 
commissions under the governor. By avocation — and a 
profitable one for him — he is a mystery story writer and 
chairman of the publicity committee (without profit) of the 
Illinois State Historical Society. 





FOR NEARLY A hundred years, by word of mouth and 
on the printed page, stories about the “disappearance” of 
a most unlikely object have been bruited about. That ob- 
ject is the two-ton cornerstone of the Illinois State Capitol 
in Springfield, laid with appropriate ceremonies on the aft- 
ernoon of Octbber 5, 1868. 

The stories: charged that members of the Masonic fra- 
ternity had arranged the disappearance because they quailed 
at the thought of posterity’s finding the name of Robert G. 
Ingersoll chiseled on the face of the stone. At the time the 
cornerstone was laid Ingersoll was the attorney general of 
the state, but he was even then becoming a famous orator 
and (according to his enemies) an infamous agnostic. 

Other stories were that the original cornerstone developed 
some cracks two years after it was laid and that the contrac- 
tors, without fanfare, substituted for it a plain and unlettered 
stone, on which they agreed to chisel the legends borne by 
the original. Unfortunately, the contractors never got around 


to fulfilling their promise, and the unlettered cornerstone, 
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ninety years later, still supports the huge bulk of the Illinois 
State Capitol. 

On July 18, 1944, more than seventy-five years after it 
had “disappeared,” the original cornerstone was found rest- 
ing comfortably three feet underground and ten feet in front 
of its unlettered substitute. The then Secretary of State, 
Richard Yates Rowe, had the stone disinterred and its cracks 
cemented, and it now sits proudly beside its stand-in, proba- 
bly the only cornerstone in the world without a building to 
support. 

Was the “disappearance” of the cornerstone myth or mys- 
tery? A look into the facts could make it history. 


The early fall of 1868 was a busy season in Illinois, es- 


pecially among the politicians. It was a presidential year 


and a year of statewide elections, and all public political 
events drew big crowds. The sixteenth Illinois State Fair 
was held that year in Quincy from September 21 through 
the twenty-sixth; most of the politicians showed up for ora- 
tory and fence-mending. And most of them, including the 
candidate for President of the United States, U. S. Grant, 
showed up in Springfield for the big event of the year, the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new State Capitol, being 
erected at the foot of Second and Market (now Capitol 
Avenue). General Grant arrived from St. Louis early on 
cornerstone-laying day — October 5 — and stayed at the 
home of Colonel Jesse K. Dubois. He left for Chicago the 
same night on the 8:55 train. 

The Iilinois State Journal of Springfield published a com- 
plete order of march and other details of the day’s activities: 
“The ceremonies which have been arranged for the laying 
of the corner stone of the new State House to-day promise 
to be of a more imposing character than any of a similar 
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, of o. et re we * 7 , 
The Illinois State Capitol under construction — this picture and the one below were 
taken about September 1, 1868, or a month before the cornerstone was laid. 





Men and horses, it seems, supplied the power to build the Capitol — note the horse- 
drawn wagons, carts and railroad cars and the three man-and-horse-operated gins 
with their huge wooden booms. 
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nature that have ever taken place in the West. The affair 
will be conducted under the auspices and direction of the 
Masons of the State.” 

The order of march was very specific, and the parade was 
divided into four sections. In the first section were the Zou- 
aves, the Board of Statehouse Commissioners, the construc- 
tion superintendent and city and county officers. Next in 
order came state and judicial officials, senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, members of the General Assembly 
and various members of the press. Section three consisted 
of local firemen and their apparatus, and the fourth and 
largest section was made up of marchers from the Masonic 


fraternity. 


The parade was so large, in fact, that marshals of each 


of the four sections wore different colored sashes to enable 
marchers to search out their proper places in the ranks. Ma- 
jor John S. Bradford, grand marshal, wore a yellow sash; 
the marshals of sections one, two and three wore red sashes; 
marshals and aides in the fourth section wore Knights Temp- 
lar uniforms; and all others wore blue. 

The Toledo, Wabash and Western Railroad ran a special 
train from Quincy and Jacksonville to Springfield. It left 
Quincy at 4 A.M., Jacksonville at 7:38 a.m. and arrived in 
the capital at g:20 a.m. Another special from Danville and 
intermediate points — leaving Danville at 5:15 A.M., Homer 
at 6:10, Tolono at 7, Bement at 7:48, Decatur at 8:45, 
Illiopolis at 9:30 — arrived in Springfield at 10:30 A.M. 
A trainload of participants arrived on the Chicago and Alton 
from the Cook County metropolis at 10:20 a.m. The 
Journal also carried a description of the cornerstone itself: 

The work of getting out the corner stone was completed on Sat- 
urday night [October 3]. It is a very handsome specimen of lime 
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stone from the Hamilton [Illinois?] quarry. It is eight feet, three 
inches long, four feet wide and three feet high. The outer surface 
has a sunken pannel. In one side of this are cut the names of the 
State House Commissioners; on the other the names of the State 
officers [this is the list that included Attorney General Robert G. 
Ingersoll] and in the center the names of the architect and the super- 
intendent of the building. On the upper side of the pannel are 
cut the words — “Directed under an act of the General Assembly, 
approved Feb. 25, 1867.” On the lower side of the pannel are 
cut the words — “Laid by the Masonic Fraternity A.D. 1868, 
A.L. 5868, G.R. Gorin, G.M.” The stone was chiseled by Messrs. 
D. M. Houghton, W. H. Houlen and T. Driscoll, and reflects great 
credit upon them as superior workmen. 


The crowds which had converged on Springfield by train 
were augmented by other thousands of persons closer to the 


capital who came by wagon, by stage and on horseback. 


Also, by order of the school board, all schools were closed 
for the day. The city was in a gala mood somewhat height- 
ened by drolleries and high jinks committed by the visiting 
Masons, who were headquartering in the Hotel Leland. 

The parade took several hours to reach its destination, 
and it was after two o’clock before the cornerstone was put 
in place with the traditional ceremonies of the Masons; 
Judge John Dean Caton of Ottawa was the principal speaker 
for the occasion. 

That evening a banquet was held at the Springfield Skat- 
ing Rink, located at the corner of Market (Capitol Avenue ) 
and Walnut streets. General John A. McClernand was the 
master of ceremonies, and more than one thousand guests 
were present for the dinner and the long program which 
followed. 

That same evening, according to a notice printed in the 
Illinois State Journal of October 6, the masters, past masters 
and representatives of the Masonic Grand Lodge from Chi- 
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The cornerstone that “disappeared” now rests on a base near the northeast corner 
of the Capitol. The name of Robert G. Ingersoll is number six on the list of state 
officers at the right. 
cago, at a meeting in Room 14 at the Leland, passed a reso- 
lution thanking city and county officials for entertaining 
them so royally. In the resolution there was no hint that they 
objected to Ingersoll’s name on the cornerstone which they 
had that day put in place. 

For nearly a hundred years now, however, the story has 
persisted that on the following morning (October 6) when 
workmen appeared at the Capitol to begin their labors, the 
cornerstone was gone. The stories (reprinted several times 
in national magazines) go on to relate that the Masons were 
angered at the presence of Ingersoll’s name on the stone and 
had arranged to have it “spirited” away. How one goes 
about “‘spiriting’’ away a two-ton object was never explained 
in the tales. These stories almost always implied that the 
newspapers knew the truth but withheld the facts and that 
the Masons responsible for the “kidnaping” of the corner- 
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stone had sworn a terrible oath never to reveal its where- 
abouts. These stories often hinted that diligent search had 
been made for the missing masonry, without result. 

Search considerably less than diligent finally gave a clue 
to what had happened to the Capitol cornerstone. In going 
through files of the Illinois State Journal, the following item 
was found in the issue of November 23, 1870, two years after 
the so-called disappearance: 

Our readers will remember that the corner stone . . . was laid 
last fall [obviously a reporter’s error] . . . by the Masonic Order. 

owing to the splits and cracks which opened through it, it 
was found to be unworthy to be retained or built upon. According- 
ly, it was, a few days ago, removed from the wall and buried in the 
ground in front of the corner; and on yesterday [November 22] a 
new corner-stone was placed in position. No ceremonies whatever 
took place on the occasion, the only persons present being Col. 
[James H.] Beveridge, one of the Commissioners, the contractors, 
and a few curious citizens. The tin box containing coins, papers, 
etc., which had been deposited with the former stone, was securely 
sunk in the new one, while various additional contributions were 
made by those present. 

The news item went on to say, “No inscription has yet 
been placed upon it, but whether the Commissioners intend 
having this done, or to leave the matter with the General 
Assembly, we are not advised.” 

This story on the general progress of the construction went 
on to say that the new cornerstone was from the penitentiary 
quarries at Joliet, that the basement walls of the Capitol 
were about twenty feet high, and that Barnard and Gowan 
were the contractors and Captain Napier the superintendent 
of contractors. 

Believers in the old tale that the “disappearance” of the 


original cornerstone was caused by hatred of Ingersoll 
charged that the story in the 1870 Journal was nothing but 
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an alibi. No evidence had been found that the original cor- 
nerstone was cracked or unfit for use, except for the small 
item in the Illinois State Journal, and that story, they main- 
tained, had probably been “planted.” 

Myth or mystery? That was still the question on July 18, 
1944 when the original cornerstone of the Illinois State Capi- 
tol was found about three feet underground and ten feet 
in front of the 1870 cornerstone. It was, according to the 
newspapers of 1944, “split rather badly.” Richard Yates 
Rowe, then secretary of st»te, whose men had accident- 
ally uncovered the cornerstone in remodeling near the east 
entrance to the Capitol, said that “if the stone is not too 
badly damaged, it will be placed on the state house lawn.” 

The stone was disinterred, its cracks cemented, and its 
surface sand-brushed to clean it. Properly capped, it now 
sits beside the unlettered substitute that has pinch-hit for 
sO many years. 

Has the discovery of the real cornerstone killed the stories 
about Robert G. Ingersoll and the hatred of him that led 
to the disappearance of the Capitol cornerstone? Did the 
1870 Journal article on the reason for replacing the original 
stone solve the riddle? 

The answer to both questions is no. 

Those who thrilled to the original old wives’ tale still cling 
to the story of the hatred of Robert G. Ingersoll by the Ma- 
sons of Illinois as the reason for the disappearance of the 
original cornerstone. The Illinois State Journal story of No- 
vember 23, 1870 represents no proof to them. “After all,” 


they say, “if you were buried in the ground for seventy-five 


years you'd develop a few cracks, too.” 
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Chicago’ s Camp Douglas, 1861-1865 





Chicago manufacturer Joseph L. Eisendrath, Jr. is a man of 
many interests. He is editor of the Airpost Journal (monthl) 
publication of the American Air Mail Society) and has won 
honors for his work with the Boy Scouts of America. 

Among the articles he has written for various historical 
publications was one titled “Illinois’ Oldest Memorial - 

the Stephen A. Douglas Monument” in the Summer, 1958 
issue of this Journal. He is a past president of the Chicago 
Civil War Round Table. 


IF YOU WERE to ask each of Chicago’s busy motorists 
hurrying along the Outer Drive on the South Side what 
the monument just west of the Illinois Central Railroad at 
Thirty-fourth Street is supposed to represent, probably not 
one in a hundred could tell you that it was erected over the 
tomb of Stephen A. Douglas. Even fewer would know that 
the land around it was once Camp Douglas, mobilization 
center for volunteer soldiers during the Civil War and a 
prison camp for thousands of captured Confederates. 

In April, 1861, shortly after the fall of Fort Sumter, Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln issued his first call for volunteers. 
The regular army was not large, and it was decided that the 
individual states should be given quotas and asked to raise 
military units, which, after proper training, would be turned 
over to the federal government for muster into service as 
volunteer forces. 

Governor Richard Yates, in filling the Illinois quota, 
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divided the state into military districts, with mobilization 
centers for each. The Northern Illinois Military District, 
composed of the twenty-four most northern counties in the 
state, was canvassed by the Illinois Adjutant General, A. C. 
Fuller, for a suitable mobilization center, and in September 
he determined on a site along Lake Michigan east of the 
United States Fairgrounds, about four miles from the Chi- 
cago courthouse. Stephen A. Douglas, late senator for IlIli- 
nois, who had died early in June, had owned 160 acres of 
land at this point, forty-two acres of which — in open prairie 
— was made available by the Douglas estate. The land lay 
west of Cottage Grove Avenue, then the road to the village 
of Hyde Park, and just north of the grounds of the recently 
established Chicago University (not to be confused with the 
present University of Chicago, which came into existence 
some thirty years later). Part of the Douglas farm was 
reserved by the estate, primarily because the Senator had 
been buried there but partly because all the land was not 
needed for the camp site. At that time, the Illinois Central 
Railroad ran along the shore of the lake, on a wooden trestle, 
and farm land came down to the water’s edge. 

The Governor appointed Colonel Joseph H. Tucker to 
command the district and to construct barracks to house the 


trainees.’ Colonel Tucker remained in command from the 


beginning of construction until February, 1862, when the 
last of the volunteers left for battle. Captain John Chris- 
topher, United States Army recruiting officer, then took over 
for the federal government, which assumed the construction 


costs, although the state had paid a few bills before he took 


charge. 


1. Elias Colbert, Chicago: Historical and Statistical Sketch of the Garden 
City . . . (Chicago, 1868), 93. 
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The camp extended from Cottage Grove Avenue west to 
South Parkway and from Thirty-first to Thirty-sixth Street, 
north to south. The farmhouse of Henry Graves’ on Cot- 
tage Grove near Thirty-third Street was responsible for a 
U-shaped deviation in the rectangular stockade constructed 
there. The main entrance to the camp was near the present 
Chicago street number 3212 Cottage Grove; the other gate 
was at the southern end, to the rear. East of this area were 
grounds used first for recruiting and training Union troops 
and later for housing paroled federal prisoners. In February, 
1862 the fairgrounds to the west were acquired for the latter 
purpose but were used only temporarily. 

By the end of the war Camp Douglas had three divisions: 
the eastern, near the lake, with post headquarters and pa- 
rade ground, officers’ quarters and barracks; the southern, 
with hospitals and offices; and the western, where the pris- 
oners were housed. A tall observatory tower, opposite the 
main gate, and surrounded by fenced fields, gardens, trees 
and houses, faced the public road in front of the camp. The 
entrance, like that of an old castle, was guarded by six sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets, who stood in front of a gatehouse 
leading to a broad open yard paved with loose sand. The 
yard alone occupied about twenty acres. Surrounding the 


camp and separating the various compounds within were 


three miles of fourteen-foot-high board fence. The yard 
fence was constantly patrolled by thirty sentries, each with 
a beat of 120 feet. On dark nights they eperated immense 
reflecting lights for security purposes. Within the compounds 
were low railings or “deadlines” beyond which no prisoner 
could pass. Part of the yard was open space where prisoner 


2. William Bross, Biographical Sketch of the Late Gen. B. J. Sweet... 
(Chicago, 1878), 11. 

















A bird’s-eye view of Camp Douglas (from Our Young Folks magazine, April, 1865). 
This drawing differs in details from those in other contemporary publications and 
from some of the written descriptions — but the camp changed, too, from time to time. 


squads gathered for political meetings and recreation. 
Most of the camp was arranged with fifty-foot streets, 
rounded in the middle, with deep gutters on each side. Bar- 
racks were almost all one-story affairs, ninety by twenty-four 
feet, mounted on four-foot posts. Each barrack had two 
rooms and a kitchen and contained benches, a stove, and 
three-tiered bunks to care for 125 to 150 men. At the time 


the camp was dismantled there were 158 buildings: 40 com- 


pany barracks, 64 prison barracks, 14 offices, a number of 


structures with quarters for officers, the post headquarters, 
the general hospital with four wings, the post hospital and 
the smallpox hospital (each with two wings), warehouses 
each for the quartermaster, the commissary and ordnance 
officers, a garrison guardhouse, a camp guardhouse and 
court-martial hall, a wash house, a dispensary, the camp 
bakery and the post church. Except for the original build- 
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ings, all else was constructed by the prisoners. Just outside 
the walls was the camp burial ground, which was abandoned 
before the war’s end. 

When building the camp in 1861, Tucker had proposed 
that a $7,000 sewer run diagonally across the camp into the 
lake — but this expenditure was not approved by the state 
government. Later, the lack of a sewer and proper sanitation 
accounted for a tremendous amount of sickness and death, 
and, although eventually proper sewage disposal was devel- 
oped, the cost was exceedingly high. Tucker had planned to 
accommodate eight thousand troops and two thousand 
horses, together with necessary storage facilities. As units 
were trained and began to leave, a new presidential call for 
volunteers and the arrival of the first prisoners on February 
7, 1862 made expansion of the camp imperative, but plans 
for the exchange of prisoners halted the proposed enlarge- 
ment. In the meantime, volunteer groups were quartered 
outside the stockade; tents could be seen all over the land- 
scape.” 

The first volunteer units arrived at Camp Douglas in Sep- 
tember, 1861,* and soon several regiments previously quar- 
tered in Chicago moved to the new site. The gth Illinois 
Cavalry was on the grounds when the camp was set up. The 
55th Infantry was the first unit to be mustered into federal 
service at the camp and was the first complete regiment to 
leave camp (on December 9). The 39th and 51st Infantry 
and the Mechanics’ Fusileers were also among the first in 


camp. In all, about 25,000 troops were trained and thirty- 


one units sent out from Camp Douglas. Other infantry 
3. Colbert, Chicago, 94, 99; Edmund Kirke, “Three Days at Camp 
Douglas,” Our Young Folks, I (April-June, 1865): 252-60, 291-98, 357-60. 
4. A. T. Andreas, History of Chicago from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time (Chicago, 1884-1886), II: 302. 
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groups included the Rock Island regiment,’ the 19th, 23d, 
24th, 42d, 44th, 45th, 53d, 56th, 57th, 58th, 60th, 65th or 
Scotch, 67th, 69th, 71st, 72d or 1st Board of Trade, 88th 
or 2d Board of Trade, 89th or Railroad, 3d Board of Trade, 
goth or Irish Legion, 93d, 105th, and 113th or Van Ammen’s. 
In addition there were the German Guides and Lynn Color 
Guards (infantry companies later merged into regiments), 
the gth, 12th, and 13th Illinois cavalry regiments, and ar- 
tillery units with such names as the First, Bouton’s, Bolton’s, 
Silversparre’s, Phillips’, Ottawa, Mercantile, Elgin and 
Board of Trade batteries. 

By March 1, 1862, prisoners captured at Fort Donelson, 
Tennessee, had been divided between Camp Douglas and 
Camp Butler, near Springfield, and by July, Camp Douglas 
had received 7,850 of them. In the meantime, Tucker was 
relieved by Colonel James A. Mulligan, an officer who had 
been sent back to Chicago after the Battle of Lexington to 
reorganize the Irish Brigade as a three-year unit. Several 
three-months’ regiments assumed the garrison duty.° Tucker, 
now in command of the 69th, took over again in June,’ and 
remained in charge until the end of the year, when Brigadier 
General Jacob Ammen, an officer of extensive prison experi- 
ence, arrived from Camp Dennison, Ohio.* During the fall 
of 1862, about eight thousand United States troops who had 
been captured at Harpers Ferry and paroled by the Confed- 
erates were sent to Camp Douglas, supposedly on their way 
to the Indian frontier. They were under the supervision of 


Brigadier General Daniel Tyler, who ruled them with an 


5. Bross, B. J. Sweet, 13-14; Colbert, Chicago, 94. 

6. Ibid., 93. 

7. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. II, Vol. 
4, Pp. 91-92, IIT. 


8. Ibid., Ser. II, Vol. 5, pp. 157, 476-77, 481. 
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iron hand. These men were dissatisfied, feeling that it was 
not right for them to be treated as prisoners and compelled 
to do garrison duty. Many attempted to escape, and some 
set fire to their barracks.” When Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron ordered Tyler’s severe disciplinary action relaxed, 
the incendiary fires stopped and the men became more man- 
ageable. The eight thousand men added to the regular pris- 
oners greatly overcrowded the camp, and until the last of 
the paroled troops moved out in April, 1863, life at Camp 
Douglas was hectic. 

When the first Confederate prisoners arrived in 1862, the 
weather was extremely cold. The southerners were lightly 
clad and unaccustomed to northern food. They suffered 
from idleness, homesickness and low spirits, and there was 
much sickness and death in the camp. 

A typical day at Douglas was dull and monotonous. Rev- 
eille at sunrise was followed by breakfast half an hour Jater. 
Within an hour came roll call, the prisoners assembling in 
the streets in front of their barracks. Dinner was at noon. 
After roll call and dinner came the various details; in 1864 
those on detail were paid ten cents daily if working as me- 
chanics and five cents if working as laborers. The money 
could be used to buy stamps and tobacco. Those not on detail 
generally loafed, whittled or made gold rings, whistles and 


pipes. (There was considerable trading of such items.) At 


sunset the drums beat retreat, and the prisoners went back 
to quarters. There they could write, play euchre, read, talk 
or argue by candlelight. At nine o’clock, lights were put out. 
The monotony was varied on Sundays, when there was gen- 
erally a full inspection, for which the men turned out with all 


9g. Ibid., 110, 214; ibid., Ser. II, Vol. 6, p. 634; Andreas, History of 
Chicago, II: 304. 
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This drawing of “one of the streets” at Camp Douglas and the 
pictures that follow in this article, were made by a prisoner, 
Samuel B. Palmer of Knoxville, Tennessee. His sketches of 
the prison and prison life were used originally to illustrate a 
series of three articles, “Three Days at Camp Douglas,” written 
by Edmund Kirke (pseudonym of James Roberts Gillmore) 
and published in Our Young Folks, April-June, 1865. 


their possessions. Cleanliness was the subject of strict orders. 


If prisoners were found dirty, they were scrubbed, marched 


around in packing boxes marked “vermin” and jeered at 
by their comrades. Most of these early prisoners were quite 
young. Southern “poor whites,” they were uneducated; only 
half of them could read or write. After inspection they had 
dinner and then attended church services conducted in the 
barracks by their own chaplains. Later in the war, the citi- 
zens of Chicago raised $2,300, and Chaplain E. B. Tuttle, 
with the aid of the prisoners and guards, built a chapel for 
six hundred men near the main entrance. A church bell, 
made of silver and copper coins donated by guards and 
prisoners and cast at Springfield, Massachusetts, was pre- 
sented by St. Mark’s Episcopal Church of Chicago." 

The prisoners received little harsh treatment; some even 

10. E. R. P. Shurly, “Historic Bell of St. Mark’s,” The Diocese of Chi- 
cago, Vol. XXXIV, No. 9, pp. 14, 18. 
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claimed that prison life was better than the life they had 
lived at home. If punishment became necessary, the culprit 
had to ride a rail or a wooden horse or stand on a pork barrel. 
Others, on occasion, had to draw a ball and chain around the 
camp, and a few dangerous prisoners were confined to a 
small dungeon on a diet of bread and water. Generally, how- 
ever, the prisoners were treated humanely and frequently 
with kindness, but they knew they were prisoners, and this 
knowledge made them thoroughly discontented. 

Local citizens wanted to see the prison, and, during the 
early part of the war, complimentary passes to Camp Doug- 
las were given to well-known persons, many of whom had 


worked hard to raise funds for clothing and toiletries for the 


prisoners. Later, no visitors were allowed except for relatives 


of those seriously ill. Gifts and letters to prisoners were strictly 
censored. Letters into or out of camp could be only one page 
long and could deal only with personal affairs. Politics could 
not be mentioned, and each man could send only one letter 
a month. 

As the food-rationing system improved, there was an ex- 
cess in the commissary fund which was used to buy articles 
for the health and comfort of the prisoners. Such things as 
tables, furniture, cooking utensils, and bed ticks and straw 
were provided at reasonable rates by sutlers, who were 
licensed and taxed." 

The prisoners wore butternut-colored clothes. In the win- 
ter they made overcoats of their brown or gray blankets by 
cutting holes in the middle of them and thrusting their heads 
through. 

Rations served to the prisoners were about the same as 
those given to their guards and to Union soldiers throughout 


11. Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 3, pp. 549-50. 
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the army. The typical ration issued daily consisted of 14 
ounces of beef or 10 ounces of pork, and 14 ounces of bread 
per man; and — per hundred men — 8 pounds of hominy 
or rice (or a similar amount of beans), 47 pounds of potatoes 
and 4 gallons of vinegar. Early in 1862 the camp used 50 
barrels of beef and 60 barrels of flour each day, and the daily 
food bill averaged $8,540. In addition to these rations, each 
man received issues of bacon, soap, candles, molasses, coffee, 
tea, sugar and pepper. Each man was supposed to cook his 
own food, although frequently messes were formed to save 
labor.”** 

Possibly the greatest problem, other than that of guarding 
the prisoners, was keeping them healthy. The table on page 
47 reveals an appalling amount of sickness, disease and 
death. In February, 1863, in the coldest part of winter, 
3,884 new prisoners arrived; 387, or approximately one in 
ten, died, and 623 were sick.’* Temperatures that month 
were reported as low as forty degrees below zero. 

During the war a total of more than 18,000 prisoners was 
in Camp Douglas, the high point being 12,082 in December, 
1864. Besides these, another 25,000 paroled Union soldiers 
were accommodated. Over 3,100 prisoners died and were 
buried in Chicago cemeteries. The high mortality rate was 
a direct result of the weakened and destitute condition of 
the prisoners when they arrived at camp. Their own sur- 
geons cared for them, but often a heavy burden was placed 
on Union doctors when Confederate physicians were released 
and sent south. In July, 1862, for example, twenty-two Con- 
federate doctors were detached. The camp commandant 


12. E. B. Tuttle, The History of Camp Douglas . . . (Chicago, 1865), 
15; see also Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 4, p. 157, Vol. 6, p. 660, Vol. 7, 
p. 367. 

13. Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 345. 
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* Compiled from reports in Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 8, pp. 986 et seq. and Vol. 4, 
p. 152. 
** Except in March, 1865, when 304 men were transferred, these figures include only 
64 other transfers; the remainder were “delivered or exchanged.” 
tT In hospital. 
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contracted with Chicago doctors, and four of them labored 
in the camp, aided by four medical assistants. The worst 
illnesses were scurvy and diseases of the lungs and bowels; 
many men had colds and dysentery. Because scorbutic con- 
ditions existed, extra rations of vegetables were provided, 
and these extra vegetables helped relieve the situation. Once 
or twice a smallpox epidemic broke out,” and the disease 
was spread when the prisoners were transferred to other 
stations. It was not uncommon to see soldiers walking with 
reversed muskets behind the coffin of a prisoner, with muffled 
drums and wailing fifes sounding a requiem as the procession 
passed through the camp gate on the way to the cemetery. 
Escapes from Camp Douglas were common, although the 
escapees were often recaptured. The soil was so soft that it 
was a simple job for the prisoners to burrow tunnels under 
the barracks and beneath the wooden fence to freedom.” 
The soil they removed from their digging was packed into 
the floors of barracks or disposed of on the parade ground. 
(About five hundred prisoners escaped in this fashion in the 
four years the camp served as a prison.) In October, 1863, 
twenty-six men escaped from the camp dungeon by digging 
under the plank floor until they were ten feet beyond the 
fence. Others escaped by posing as workmen repairing the 
outside fence, which had been partially burned. Some es- 
capees were killed, or wounded and recaptured, often 
through bribes offered the “good citizens” of Chicago. In 
December, 1863, sixty-five of John Hunt Morgan’s men” 
escaped on a dark foggy night, but patrols soon picked up 
many of them. Their tunnel, forty feet long, was the eighth 


attempt at digging, and the second to be successful. 


14. Ibid., 345, 686; also Vol. 4, pp. 107, 253. 
15. Ibid., Vol. 6, pp. 848-49. 
16. Ibid., 434, 637-38, 861. 
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At one end of “cach barrack is . . . a long hall, with three 
tiers of bunks on either side, where |the prisoners| do their 
sleeping.” 


On another occasion one man, employed in a sutler’s shop, 
was placed in an empty sugar barrel and rolled onto a cart 
with other barrels and empty crates. When the driver was 
half a mile outside camp, he heard a noise, turned around 
and saw the prisoner climb out of the barrel and make his 
way to freedom."" At least one attempt was made by Union 
bounty-jumpers and deserters to help Confederate prisoners 
escape from Camp Douglas. A group of these “Union” 
men were caught in Chicago in November, 1864 and court- 
martialed at Douglas early in 1865 on a charge of conspiring 
to release rebel prisoners.”* 

The security of the camp was the responsibility of the Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps — units of convalescent and disabled 
Union soldiers not yet able to return to combat duty. The 


size of the garrison varied with the number of prisoners and 


17. Chicago Daily Tribune, May 26, 1895. 
18. Colbert, Chicago, 99. 
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paroled troops, but it averaged from eight to nine hundred 
men. On July 24, 1862 the detail consisted of a captain, 
7 lieutenants, 13 sergeants, 24 corporals and 382 privates, 
plus a patrol force which operated outside the fence. A year 


later there were 978 guards, with requisitions pending for 
50 more. In December, 1863 the guard force totaled 1,196, 
of whom 859 were on duty. Late the following summer army 
inspectors reported that the prisoners were “more uneasy 
than usual” and recommended that another regiment be 
sent to Camp Douglas or that the 8th and 15th Reserve 
Corps be filled “to their maximum number” ; they also sug- 
gested that two howitzers with fifty rounds of ammunition 
be sent to the camp. The request for the howitzers was de- 
nied since the battery of artillery already at the camp was 
deemed sufficient along with the five hundred revolvers fur- 
nished the guard. No new regiment was ordered to the camp, 
but by November five hundred additional men had been 
added to the existing guard force.” 

In the summer of 1864, at the time of the so-called North- 
west Conspiracy, there had been 796 guards, divided between 
the 8th and the 15th Veteran Reserve Corps, and imple- 
mented by the 24th Ohio Battery. The 48th Missouri Vol- 
unteers were called to guard duty for a few months during 
that summer. (Previously, in 1863, the Michigan Sharp- 
shooters had done garrison duty.) The Missourians were 
reinforced in August by the ro6th Pennsylvania, a three- 
months’ regiment, which stayed on until October, when its 
term of enlistment was up. Artillerymen never really per- 
formed guard or picket duty but were kept primarily as a 
reserve force for unforeseen emergencies. At the end of 1864 

19. Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 4, p. 279; Vol. 6, pp. 372, 634; Vol. 7, 
p. 1084. 
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the garrison consisted of 990 men in the 8th Veteran Reserve 
Corps, under Lieutenant Colonel Lewis C. Skinner, 980 in 
the 15th V.R.C., under Lieutenant Colonel Martin Flood, 
and 164 in the 24th Ohio Battery, under Captain John L. 
Hill — a total strength of 2,134 men. Colonel Benjamin J. 
Sweet commanded the camp at this time, resigning in the 
summer of 1865. After he left, Captain Edward R. P. Shurly, 
the post adjutant, was in charge until October, when he in 
turn was relieved by Captain E. C. Phetteplace, who had 
charge until the camp was abandoned shortly afterward.” 

Camp Douglas was subjected to regular inspection by the 
army’s Commissary of Prisoners, who sent regular reports 
to the Adjutant General’s office in Washington. The welfare 
of the camp can best be examined through excerpts from 
these reports. Prison conditions were also reported by officers 
of the United States Sanitary Commission, which served 
about the same purpose as the Red Cross organization does 
today. When Henry W. Bellows, commission president, vis- 
ited Camp Douglas on June 30, 1862, he found standing 
water, foul sinks, unventilated and crowded barracks over- 
ridden with vermin, general disorder, “miasmatic accre- 
tions,’ rotten bones and a great deal of garbage in evidence.”* 
That same summer Colonel William Hoffman, Commissary 


General of Prisoners, asked for an appropriation to improve 


the poor camp drainage — which was responsible for much 
of the sickness in hot weather — but on July 5 Quartermaster 
General M. C. Meigs refused the request, saying that ten 
thousand men certainly should be able to keep the place 
clean.” On July 8 marital law was declared over an area 


20. Colbert, Chicago, 95; Bross, B. J. Sweet, 27; Andreas, History of 
Chicago, II: 303. 

21. Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 4, pp. 106, 110. 

22. Ibid., 129, 162. 
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one hundred feet outside the chain of sentinels. Severe pen- 
alties for violations of this military area were announced; 
two hundred posters were placed about the camp, and notices 
appeared in Chicago papers—the Tribune, Post and Times.” 
About this time Hoffman indicated that many prisoners had 
enlisted in the federal forces, joining the 23d and 65th Illinois 
Volunteers.” 

A week later, five female prisoners, two of whom were with 
their husbands, arrived from Island No. 10,” presenting a 
new kind of a problem; but it was soon solved, for most of 
the women became nurses and laundresses. In the next few 
weeks, incendiary fires destroyed some of the unoccupied 
barracks; these fires probably were set by unparoled Union 
troops, who also destroyed fences, tools, and other equipment 
valued at $7,652.70.”° 

In the fall of 1862 the paroled troops began to depart, 
but new prisoners soon arrived,’ unequipped for barracks 
life in the bitterly cold northern climate. Many became sick, 
through bad sanitation, lack of proper clothing and unac- 
customed diet. By March 11, 1863, however, Inspector H. 
W. Freedley reported that conditions had improved and that 
the barracks and fence had been repaired. He said the camp 
was comfortably heated and was not too crowded. The 
prisoners were at work repairing the drainage system. Eight 
hundred of them had been under medical care when they 
arrived at camp, and there were still 125 cases of smallpox, 
which was to cause nineteen deaths. Most of these new pris- 

Ibid., 154, 
Ibid., 223. 
Tbid., 228, 248. 


188, 192. 


26. Chicago Daily Tribune, Oct. 18, 1862; W. A. Goodspeed and D. D. 
Healy, eds., History of Cook County, Illinois . . . (Chicago, 1909), II: 
466; Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 4, pp. 644-45 and Vol. 5, p. 214. 

27. Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 550-51, 721. 
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oners had come from Texas and Arkansas. Freedley also 
reported that rations supplied by private contractors cost 
$14.43 per hundred. About this time General Ambrose E. 
Burnside, in command of the district, transmitted a sugges- 
tion from the camp medical director that the prison be 
moved to Des Plaines; General Henry W. Halleck replied 
on March 29 that such a move was not possible.** In April, 
General Ammen was transferred to Springfield, leaving the 
camp in command of Colonel Daniel Cameron, who was 
soon succeeded by Captain John C. Phillips, who, in turn, 
relinquished control to the new permanent commander, 
Colonel C. V. DeLand, of the First Michigan Sharpshooters. 

Early in May, before Colonel DeLand arrived, the camp 
was ordered cleared of all prisoners except those too sick to 
leave and a guard large enough to watch them — two com- 
panies of the Scotch Regiment and a few men of the gth 
Vermont. Colonel DeLand took over that summer, about the 
time a new group of prisoners was sent to Douglas. To pre- 
pare for them, Colonel Hoffman had directed in June that 
a sewer system be installed. In September he recommended 
rebuilding the barracks burned the previous fall, but War 
Secretary Stanton refused this request because of the re- 
ported harsh treatment accorded Union prisoners in the 
South. It is interesting to note, however, that early the fol- 
lowing year the barracks had to be rebuilt to alleviate over- 
crowded conditions. Some $52,000 was spent for this pur- 
pose ; $182,000 went for new fences and sewers, $61,000 for 


the prison square and $80,000 for other buildings — a total 


of $375,000.” 


28. Ibid., Vol. 5, pp. 343-46, Freedley’s report; ibid., 400, Burnside to 
Stanton; ibid., 409, Halleck to Burnside. 

29. Ibid., 476-77, 481, 554, Vol. 6, pp. 4, 371-72, 314-15; Andreas, History 
of Chicago, II: 303. 
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Camp Douglas prisoners waiting for roll call — “Those who 
have the misfortune to be at the foot of the column may have 
to wait half an hour before they hear the welcome sound; and 

in cold or rainy weather this delay is not over-agreeable.” 
Among the new prisoners who arrived in the summer of 
1863 were such distinguished men as Sam Houston, Jr., Polk 
Johnson (son of Cave Johnson, then a Unionist member of 
the Tennessee State Senate), young Magruder Magoffin, 
the son of Governor Beriah Magoffin of Kentucky, and 
Henry M. Stanley, later to become a noted correspondent 
(of “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” fame). DeLand appar- 
ently made a vigorous effort to improve conditions for those 
confined there, although an inspection on October g by A. M. 
Clark, surgeon and medical director of all prisoners of war, 
reported conditions bad. Clark indicated that 6,085 pris- 
oners were guarded by a force of 978 men. He said there 
were only three water hydrants in the entire camp; there was 
much rain; the prisoners were annoyed by high winds that 
blew in sandy soil from the prairies. Discipline was reported 
as very lax, and ventilation was bad in the barracks. Al- 
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though the hospital and guard barracks were well heated, 
other buildings had little heat at all. Poor sanitary facilities 
still prevailed, and sinks were still open. Food was good and 
abundant, the hospital was good, but even the hospitalized 
men needed blankets and clean clothes. ‘Twelve hundred 
prisoners had no blankets, and most of the men were filthy. 
Hospital facilities needed to be increased to care for 325 
prisoners sick with typhoid, pneumonia and measles. Clark 
asked for two more doctors and reported that he had ar- 
ranged to get ten more hydrants. He found the ditch on the 
north side along the fence filled with stagnant pools because 
the ground was uneven. The prisoners’ barracks, he said, 
needed repairs and more ventilation and heat. A dungeon 
used for close confinement was eighteen feet square, and 
had only one small window, a trap door in the ceiling, and 
a small, ill-smelling sink. Twenty-four men were confined 
there, although it had been designed to hold only three or 
four; not surprisingly, many had attempted to escape.” 

As a result of this report, DeLand was ordered, on October 
24, to rectify these conditions.” At the close of the year there 
were about 1,800 Union men at camp, many of them caring 
for horses, since Chicago had been made a depot for the 
purchase of government horses. About 1,500 had been pur- 
chased at a cost of $1,800,000. 

On November 12, 1883 DeLand and his command were 
ordered away from Camp Douglas, but the order had to be 
suspended until he was relieved.** Suddenly, on December 
1, all trade with the sutlers was prohibited because of sus- 

30. Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 8, pp. 986-1003, Camp Douglas reports; 
Vol. 6, pp. 371-74, Clark’s report. 

31. Ibid., 417-18. 


32. Ibid., 850; Colbert, Chicago, 95. 
33. Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 6, p. 504; Ser. I, Vol. 52, Pt. 1, p. 504. 
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pected profiteering. Fowler and Company, provisioners, 
were ordered to make restitution for deficiencies in the beef, 
soap and molasses they had provided, and on February 20, 
1864 DeLand was ordered court-martialed because of his 
neglect in these matters. The practice had been for con- 
tractors to deliver supplies directly to the rebel commissary 
sergeants, and the contractors had greatly cut deliveries al- 
though they invoiced for the full amounts.” 

During November, 1863, fires that were caused by over- 
heated stoves destroyed six barracks, as well as four hundred 
feet of fence and much other property, despite the fact that 
city fire engines were brought in to help put out the blazes. 
By December the camp was so overcrowded that one thou- 
sand men had to be sent to the military prison at Rock Island, 
Illinois. By the end of that month, coal stoves had been in- 
stalled in all barracks. All the cot beds in the hospital now 
had hay mattresses, sheets, pillows stuffed with hay or hair, 
pillow slips and two or more blankets. New hospital clothing 
was adequate and rations were the same as for federal troops 
sick in government hospitals.” 

To start 1864 in proper fashion, a new four-ward hospital 
was erected. During the preceding December hospital wards 


for prisoners took care of 134 cases of measles, 168 cases of 


mumps, 84 of pneumonia and 233 of catarrh. Of the 2,011 
prisoners reported sick at the end of the year, 57 died. At 
the beginning of February there was an inspection of 1,781 
U.S. troops and 5,581 prisoners. Other reports were about 
the same as before — the men were still filthy, although 
drainage was now good; policing was much neglected, but 


rations were abundant and good; clothing was poor and 


Ibid., Ser. II, Vol. 6, pp. 625, 975. 
Ibid., 632-36. 





Colonel Benjamin J]. Sweet, 
commander of Camp Douglas 


in 1864-1865. 


there was a shortage of overcoats. The hospital was very 
clean, but the barracks were filthy. All barracks were being 
moved to the western end of the camp because the dirt floors 
in the other sections were muddy. Vaccination was thor- 
oughly enforced.” 

On May 2, 1864 the command fell upon Colonel James 
C. Strong, of the 15th V.R.C.; he was under the supervision 
of Colonel Benjamin J. Sweet, commander of the military 
district. Sweet’s headquarters, formerly on Washington 
Street in Chicago, were removed to Camp Douglas, and 
he assumed personal supervision of the camp. For greater 
security, he had all the prisoners’ barracks raised several feet 
above the ground to prevent tunneling. He cut the amount 
of rations served to prisoners, saying there was too much 
waste and that hominy, tea and candles had been taken into 
the tunnels. He thoroughly policed and drained the camp 


grounds, cut apart and moved barracks. Each of the thirty- 


two barracks was ninety feet long, and housed 165 prisoners. 
36. Ibid., 848-51, 908-10. 
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Sweet wanted thirty-nine more, which would cost $19,500 
to build and would increase the capacity of the prison to 
about twelve thousand. In fact, so many prisoners came in 
that on June 13 Sweet had to requisition tentage to care for 
two thousand of them. He improved the post headquarters, 
built more apartments for officers’ quarters and increased 
the company barracks sevenfold. He built many large ware- 
houses for the quartermaster, commissary and other depart- 
ments and added two large hospitals in the garrison en- 
closure.’ 

Prisoners continued to arrive so fast that Sweet had to 
double accommodations. Most of these recent arrivals were 
“souvenirs” of Hood’s defeats. Again, these men were weak 
and destitute when they arrived at Camp Douglas. The 
table accompanying this narrative shows 7,652 new arrivals 
during 1864. Two hundred federal enlisted men also were 
held at Douglas during the year; 23,037 prisoners were 
treated in the hospitals, and 1,156 died. With only 420 hos- 


pital beds, one can well understand the urgent need for more 


facilities.” 

Al this activity on the part of Sweet was reflected in the 
report of July 25, 1864, which indicated that the camp was 
in excellent condition, well disciplined and policed. The 
change since April was astonishing. For example, there was 
the new hospital with 225 beds, well kept. Only forty-six 
cases of smallpox were known; interment now was made by 
a sexton under contract. On September g the smallpox hos- 
pital was ordered removed to Dull Grove, the move to be 

37. Ibid., Vol. 7, pp. 57, 102, 142-43, 184, 369; Andreas, History of Chi- 
cago, II: 303. 

38. Colbert, Chicago, 95; Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 7, p. 497, indi- 


cates 225 beds in new hospital. Old facilities (post hospital and prison hos- 
pital) account for difference. 
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paid for from prison funds. About this time, Sweet received 
authorization to build new quarters on the prison square to 
take care of expected new prisoners, at a cost of $500 per 
building.” 

During the summer the famed Northwest Conspiracy 
came to a head. A group of subversive elements called the 
“Sons of Liberty,” or “Copperheads,” planned to seize vari- 
ous prison camps throughout the country, release the Confed- 
erate prisoners and assume political control of the North. 
Their original intention was to strike during the convention 
of the National Democratic Party at Chicago in August. ‘The 
“Supreme Grand Council” of this group met in Chicago on 
July 20 and planned a series of training meetings for their 
people. They set August 16 as the date on which to strike. 
Through particularly good detective work, their movements 
were known and watched. On August 9 General Samuel P. 
Heintzelman, at Columbus, Ohio, alerted Washington,” and 
cautioned the authorities there to watch for disturbances in 
the Midwest, especially in Indiana and Illinois. Camp Doug- 
las was reinforced by a new guard regiment — the rooth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. Another was sent to the prison at 
Rock Island. Meanwhile, August 16 came and passed with- 
out any serious action. But the Sons of Liberty had set a new 
date for their uprising — August 29 — and had sent Confed- 
erate officers to Chicago to prepare for action. United States 
authorities were kept apprised of the plans and assigned I. 
Winslow Ayer, a patent medicine vendor, and Thomas H. 
Keefe, a secret service operative, to Chicago, where they 


joined the Sons of Liberty and were soon in a position to keep 
Sweet posted. On August 28 the leaders met again and 


39. Ibid., 496-97, 795, 834-35. 
40. George Fort Milton, Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Wash- 
ington, 1943), 211-16. 
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Except for a few prisoners who 
were considered dangerous and 
were confined to a dungeon on 
bread and water, punishment at 
Camp Douglas was seldom harsh. 
The culprit at the left, sentenced 
to draw a ball and chain about 
the camp, “lights his pipe, assumes 
a nonchalant air, and tries to 
make you think he is having an 
easy time of it.” 


“A half hour’s ride” 
on a rail often made 
the culprit “long for 
‘a chance afoot.” 


A third form of punishment was 
to force the prisoner to stand on 
a pork barrel “a longer or shorter 
time, in the centre of the prison- 
yard.” 
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learned that the prisoners within the camp were organized 
to help, once the attack started. To the prisoners’ amaze- 
ment, they learned that the attacking force had not been 
organized and that the conspirators were very weak. The 
crowning blow came when the leaders were told that the 
garrison had suddenly been strengthened. They abandoned 
their plan, but later set a third date for the liberation of 
prisoners — November 8, the day of the presidential election. 
This time the plot was foiled by General Sweet, who made 
simultaneous arrests of the leaders on the night of Novem- 
ber 6-7." 

By this time the 8,352 Confederate prisoners were filling 
nearly every job in camp. About one-third of them were 
Texas Rangers and Morgan’s guerrillas — wild, reckless 
fighting men. They served out rations, ammunition and 
clothing to their guards, and some kept records in Sweet’s 
office. Suddenly all of their activities were curtailed and 
they were confined to barracks. They made an abortive 
attempt to break out on September 19, 1864 — the same 
day that saw the seizure of the steamers Parsons and Island 


Queen and the affair at Johnson’s Island, Ohio; it also was 


the day the new draft had been advertised to start.” 

Shortly afterward, inspection reports indicated a general 
discouragement among the prisoners, most of whom had 
now been confined for more than a year. The prisoners 
needed better medical officers, doctors who would be more 
efficient in caring for the sick. On October 8, 984 men, of 
a total prisoner population of 7,402, were reported sick in 
barracks. There was an insufficient ration of potatoes and 

41. Ibid., 223; Newton Bateman and Paul Selby, eds., Historical Encyclo- 


pedia of Illinois (Chicago, 1907), 74-76. 
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other vegetables, especially of the antiscorbutics sutlers were 
not permitted to sell. In the inspection reports of August and 
September it was recommended that a six-inch water pipe 
replace the three-inch pipe then in use, and also that new 
kitchen boilers for the barracks replace eighteen boilers con- 
sidered unsafe. The request for the pipe was granted, and 
Sweet was informed that he had authority to replace the 
boilers whenever new ones were needed.** Inspection re- 
ports of November 6 indicated that Morgan’s men were be- 
having badly and that smallpox cases were increasing.” 
On January 15, 1865 conditions were reported to be good; 


there were only sixteen new cases of smallpox and varioloid. 
The only need was for new blankets. Because of good hos- 
pital facilities, it was suggested that sick prisoners be trans- 
ferred from the prison hospital at Camp Douglas to the post 
hospital without guards and that Union sick use the prison 
hospital as well.* Five days later a guard shot a prisoner in 
the prison square for committing a nuisance (urinating). 


A military commission called this shooting justifiable. On 
March 15 one prisoner murdered another by stabbing him.*° 

Early in the spring the discharge of prisoners started. After 
the collapse of the Rebellion and the fall of Richmond, pris- 
oners were released quickly. As early as February, 178 had 
taken the oath of allegiance to the United States, and in 
May — the month after the war’s end — 1,496 were released. 
By the beginning of July only thirty men, patients in the hos- 
pital, remained at Camp Douglas. Shortly thereafter, the 


garrison guard was demobilized.” 

43. Ibid., 954-55, 1067, 1083-84. 

44. Ibid., 1104-5. 

45. Ibid., Vol. 8, pp. 689, 693-94. 

46. Ibid., 115, 401. 

47. Andreas, History of Chicago, II: 303; Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. 
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For a short time the grounds served as a place of rendez- 
vous for the regiments of federal troops returning to be mus- 
tered out. On November 24, 1865 the government started 


selling the camp property. For a time the hospital was used 


as a city hospital. Then the barracks were torn down and 
the lumber sold. The fences were sold for what they could 
bring; in all, 158 buildings were destroyed.“ 

In the years since then, the city of Chicago has expanded, 
and streets and subdivisions have spread over the camp prop- 
erty. The last relic of Camp Douglas was found in 1919 
when the excavation for a new house uncovered the founda- 
tion of one of the camp offices. About the only Civil War 
associations remaining in the neighborhood are the home of 
Senator Lyman Trumbull — nearby on Lake Park Avenue 
south of Thirty-ninth Street — and the monument to Stephen 
A. Douglas, which stands on the camp site. 


48. Andreas, History of Chicago, Il: 303. 
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Mission Unaccomplished si 


Lincoln and an Office-Seeker 





A resident of Quincy, the author began to study Lincoln 
and the Civil War as a boy of eleven. In these early 
pursuits, he was often, and generously, encouraged, he says, 
by Harry E. Pratt, Benjamin P. Thomas and Paul M. Angle, 
all at one time associated with the Abraham Lincoln 
Association and the Illinois State Historical Library. 
Warford is now assistant to the general manager of a 
medical clinic and associate pastor of a Quincy church. 

In addition, he edits a book review department for eight 
Illinois and Missouri papers and is active in several 
midwest historical societies. 





THE PROBLEM Of office-seekers is nothing new in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; neither was it new in Lincoln’s time. Four 
recently discovered letters from Orville H. Browning, United 
States Senator from Illinois, 1861-1863, trace the develop- 
ment of one Illinois man’s attempt to secure a political ap- 
pointment. Although the effort was unsuccessful, and the 
episode insignificant, the letters are interesting because of 
what they reveal about Browning’s relations with President 
Lincoln and with his onetime constituents. 

Browning was appointed to the United States Senate in 
1861 by Governor Richard Yates to fill the unexpired term 
of Stephen A. Douglas, who died June 3 of that year. But, 
following the election of 1862, the Democratic General As- 


sembly gave the seat to Browning’s arch-rival, William A. 
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Richardson of Quincy. Browning remained in Washington, 
where he formed a law firm in partnership with three other 
men, and engaged in practice — mainly before the United 
States Supreme Court and the federal Court of Claims. 
On June 11, 1864 one Captain Cornelius J. Swartwout 
(or, sometimes, Swartout) wrote to former Senator Brown- 


ing for assistance in securing an appointment as port sur- 
veyor at Wilmington, North Carolina, or Charleston, South 


Carolina, “when these Ports, or either of them, shall be 
opened.” 

Swartwout himself had been active in Adams County Re- 
publican politics and had ardently supported the Republican 
ticket in the election of 1860. Despite his prominence in the 
1860's, however, none of the several histories of Quincy or 
Adams County contains a biographical sketch of Swartwout. 
A biography of his son Alonzo M. Swartwout, in Portrait 
and Biographical Record of Adams County, Illinois, pro- 
vides almost the only available information about the father. 
Cornelius J. Swartwout, the author of that volume states, 
was born in Dutchess County, New York, the son of James 
Swartwout, a soldier in the Revolutionary War and a de- 
scendant of immigrants from Holland who came to America 
with Henry Hudson. About Cornelius, the sketch continues: 

Cornelius Swartwout was a steamboat captain on the Hudson, 
plying between New York and Albany for years, and made his 
home in New York City during that time. In 1837, he came West 
and located in Quincy, where he was agent for the Patent Lands 
until his death, in 1870. He was one of the first Aldermen of 
Quincy, and was first a Whig and then a Republican in politics. 
His wife was Phoebe Lapham, born in Dutchess County, N.Y., a 
daughter of Reuben Lapham, a farmer of that region. Mrs. 
Swartwout died when East on a visit, and left seven children.’ 


1. Chapman Bros., pub., Portrait and Biographical Record of Adams 
County, Illinois (Chicago, 1892), 574. 
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Cornelius Swartwout is listed in several Quincy city di- 
rectories as a resident at 142 Vermont Street, but in only 
one, that of 1863, is his occupation given. He is said there 


to have been “route agent [that is, steamboat agent], from 
St. Louis to Keokuk.’* His work as patent land agent is not 


mentioned. 

This then was the man who asked Browning to contact 
President Lincoln on his behalf. 

Browning's reply to Swartwout’s request was equivocal, to 


say the least: 


WasuincTon D.C. July 5, 1864 
Friend Swartwout 
Dear Sir 
Yours of 11th. June came to hand whilst I was engaged in the 
trial of a most important case, which has occupied the whole of 
my time for now near four weeks, and which I closed only this 


a 


for 1863. 
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morning.’ I have now seated my self to answer some of the letters 
which have accumulated in the meantime. 

It will give me the greatest pleasure to do something for you, if 
in my power, but I cannot promise success. It is hard for an out- 
sider, who holds no office himself, to get offices for others. The 
members of Congress gobble up everything that is going. 

In addition to this Mr. Stanton has given me, from time to time, 
perhaps more than my share. Still I will make the effort, and if 
there is anything to be had, it will not give you more pleasure to 
receive it than it will me to procure it for you. 

I hope to be at home in about two weeks, when I trust I will 


have the pleasure of seeing you. 
Truly your friend 


O. H. BRowninc* 


Browning left Washington for Quincy on July 20 as 
planned, arriving there July 23. Presumably he conferred 
with Swartwout, although he does not mention such a meet- 
ing in his diary. In September, Browning returned to Wash- 


ington, via New York. 
Apparently Swartwout continued to press his claim for 


an office, and, finally, on March 16, 1865, Browning reported 
to his anxious friend that he had spoken to the President: 


WasuincTon D.C. 
Capt. C J Swartwout March 16, 1865 
Quincy, Ills: 


My Dear Friend 
I saw the [Pr]esident this morning, [an]d renewed my applica- 


tion [on] your behalf. 


3. The case was that of Wiley vs. Brown, which Browning had argued 
before the Supreme Court, beginning on June 13. In their edition of the 
Browning Diary, historians Theodore C. Pease and James G. Randall com- 
ment on the peculiar absence of any record of this action in the published 
decisions of the court; see The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, Volume 
I, 1850-1864 (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, XX, Spring- 
field, 1925), 672n. 

4. The originals of this and the other three letters quoted below are in 
the collection of the Quincy and Adams County Historical Society and are 
published here for the first time with the special permission of President 
George Irwin. 
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He told me no custom Houses had yet been opened at Charles- 
ton, Wilmington, or any of the places recently captured; but asked 
me to file a written application with him for you, and that he 
would not forget you. 

I will do this immediately, and be assured J will not forget you 
when they come to making appointments for those places. I told 
him you wished to be a weigher or measurer. Was I right? 

In haste Truly yours 
O. H. Brownn{[c] 


After almost a month, on April 10, 1865, Browning did 
present a written application to Lincoln on behalf of Swart- 
wout. The original letter has not been found, but on May 
28, 1865 Browning mailed the Captain a copy. 


Mr. PRESIDENT 

I have in Quincy, Illinois, an old friend by the name of Cor- 
nelius J. Swartwout, who wishes to be appointed Surveyor of the 
Port of Wilmington or Charleston, when these Ports, or either of 
them, shall be opened. 

He would prefer Wilmington. 

Mr. Swartwout has been a zealous Republican from the organi- 
zation of the party, always a warm friend of yours, and is as true 
and faithful a man as the country contains. 

He is familiar with the duties of the office — honest and capable, 
and I will be very much gratified if he can get the situation. 

As ever, Your friend 

April 10, 1865. O. H. BRowninc 


By this date Browning’s earlier impression that Swartwout 
had wanted “to be a weigher or a measurer” had been cor- 
rected, for the application properly named the job Swart- 
wout wanted, as well as the location he preferred. 

With the end of the war and the opening of southern ports, 


the prospects for the successful outcome of Swartwout’s and 


Browning’s efforts that had taken almost two years seemed 
assured. But Lincoln’s assassination changed the whole pic- 
ture. Finally, on May 18, 1865, Swartwout, for the last time 
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of which there seems to be any record, again appealed for 


help from his sponsor. Browning’s reply apparently wrote 
“finale” to the episode: 


WASHINGTON May 28, 1865 
Capt C. J. Swartwout 

Dear Friend 

Yours of the 18th. is duly received. 

President Lincoln was down at Petersburg for about two weeks 
just before his assination [sic]. 

Only a day or two before he went down I had a talk with him 
about you, and he promised to give you a place at Charleston or 
Wilmington when the custom houses should be opened there, and 
asked me to make a written application in your behalf, so that he 
would be sure not to forget it. 

He returned from Richmond and Petersburg Sunday evening, 
the gth. of Apl. and the next morning early I called on him. 

He was not receiving, but admitted me, and I had a long talk 
with him.° Had he lived you would have got the appointment. 

Now it is doubtful. I will do all in my power for you, but can- 
not promise success. Of one thing I am certain, and that is, that 
1 will not be able to do as much for my friends as I have done 
heretofore. 

I enclose you a copy of the paper I prepared at President Lin- 
coln’s request, but unhappily for us all, he fell by the hand of an 
assassin before the time had come for him to act upon it. 

I was sure of providing for you if he had lived. Now, I am not, 
but will exert all the influence I possess. 

Truly your Friend 


O. H. BRownING 


5. On April 10, 1865 Browning wrote in his diary, “Saw the President 
for a little while this morning He was not receiving and I did not remain 
long.”” Pease and Randall, eds., The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning, 
Volume II, 1865-1881 (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
XXII, Springfield, 1933), 17. 
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Lincoln the Real Estate Agent 


One of the great differences between Abraham Lincoln 
and his contemporaries, especially the lawyers with whom he was 
closely associated, was his apparent disinterest in, or inability at, 
making money in real estate transactions. 

While some of his contemporaries, such as Judge David Davis, 
Stephen T. Logan and C. H. Moore, amassed fortunes in farm 
land and other property, Lincoln’s most valuable piece of real 
estate was his home at Eighth and Jackson streets, in Springfield. 
At various times, however, he did own 160 acres of farm land in 
Tama and Crawford counties, in Iowa, which he received for his 
service in the Black Hawk War; 40 acres of land in Coles County, 
Illinois, which he bought from his father; a lot in Lincoln, Illinois; 
two lots in Bloomington, both forced on him because of bad debts; 
a few lots in Springfield and a small piece of land on the Sangamon 
River, north of Petersburg, Illinois. But these were minor hold- 
ings, indeed, when compared with the thousands of acres accumu- 
lated by his associates at the bar. Outside of a small profit from 
the sale of the lots in Springfield, none of Lincoln’s property ever 
brought him any income, and it is probable that taxes over the 
years ate up the profit from the Springfield lots. At the time of his 
death he owned only the Iowa land, his home, and the lot in Lincoln, 
Illinois. 

Lincoln’s failure to make money in real estate is surprising 


since he was generally recognized as one of the best title lawyers 


in Illinois and his practice frequently involved real estate. In 
March, 1856, at the request of David Davis, he wrote for Lucius 
G. Fisher a lengthy opinion on land titles in Beloit, Wisconsin; 
before that, in the fall of 1852, he and Noah Johnston, as commis- 
sioners appointed by the legislature, had investigated claims con- 
cerning land on the Illinois and Michigan Canal. Lincoln also had 
many real estate title cases in both the circuit and supreme courts. 
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On at least one occasion, however, he did become involved in a 
real estate promotional venture — an account of which, based on 
unpublished records, is presented here for the first time. Lincoln 
undertook the venture in behalf of Mrs. Maria L. Todd Bullock 
of Fayette County, Kentucky (an aunt of Mrs. Lincoln’s). Mrs. 
Bullock owned two pieces of ground, now within the city limits of 
Springfield, which Lincoln undertook to convert into money. 

These negotiations had their beginning on April 1, 1831, when 
Mrs. Bullock received a mortgage deed to thirty-six acres of farm 
land from her brother, Dr. John Todd. In the same transaction 
she acquired one plot of town property which lay north of Elijah 
Iles’s land and south of Taylor’s West Addition. Also included 
were furniture, wagons, horses and one indentured Negro woman 
named Phebe and her two children, Benjamin and Emily. The 
mortgage was given to cover two promissory notes: one for $1,000, 
dated March 10, 1815, and another for $3,300, with a credit of 
$1,184.53, dated May 19, 1815. In August, 1832 Mrs. Bullock 
filed suit in Sangamon County Circuit Court against Dr. Todd. 
Her attorney, John J. Hardin, won the case, and Mrs. Bullock 
became owner of the property by deed from Dr. Todd, dated 
November 24, 1832. 

Mrs. Bullock held the real estate until 1855 and very likely did 
not receive any income from it during those years. How she hap- 
pened to choose Lincoln to dispose of the property for her is not 


known at present. The choice is especially surprising in view of 
the fact that she had several relatives in Springfield (her nephew 
John Todd Stuart, for example) who could have handled the work 
for her. 

The earliest record of Lincoln’s connection with the transaction 
was an advertisement in the June 18 and 19, 1855 Jilinois State 


Journal of Springfield: 


SALE oF Reat Estate. 
On Saturday, June 23, 1855, at 2 o'clock, p.m., 

Will be sold at public auction, at the court house door in Spring- 
field, thirty-six acres of land, being the east part of the east half of 
the north west quarter of section 28, T. 16 — R. 5 West — and being 
one half a mile in length from north to south, and thirty-six rods wide 
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from east to west. This land adjoins the corporate limits of Spring- 
field on the north west; is covered with a heavy growth of young timber; 
and will be sold in parcels of about nine acres each. 

ALSO — at the same time and place, a small irregularly shaped 
piece of land, of about three acres, lying on the branch, immediately 
West of the residence of Dr. John Todd, and south of the Gas-works. 

"5 Credit will be given, for the whole, or some part of the pur- 
chase money. Full particulars to be made known at the time and place 
of sale. 


A. LINCOLN, 


for the owner. 


The thirty-six-acre plot of ground is now the east half of Hay 
and Amos Subdivision of the City of Springfield; it lies on the west 
side of First Street, with North Grand Avenue on the north and 
Union Street on the south. The only copy of the survey Lincoln 
had made of this tract has been found in one of Z. A. Enos’ Survey 
Record Books, now owned by the Sangamon County Abstract 
Company. The certification of the survey reads: 


I hereby certify having on the 20th, 21rst and 22nd days of June 
A. D. 1855 surveyed for “A. Lincoln” the east part of the east half 
of the NW 1/4 of Sec. 28, Township 16, north range 5 West of the 
grd p.m. as shown in the annexed plat and field notes 

Scale 5 chain to one inch 

James Ward 
Edward Rafter Chainmen 
Ephriman Brewer 


Z. A. Enos 


Surveyor Sang. Co. 


The plat shows four lots of a little over nine acres each, with 
Lot No. 1 on the north. A road running diagonally through Lot 
No. 3 from the northwest corner to the southeast corner is marked 


“Road from McKinney Settlement.” 


The public sale took place as scheduled on June 23, and the four 
lots in the thirty-six-acre tract brought a total price of $1,427.92 4. 
The three-acre tract was not sold. 
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John Connelly purchased Lot 4, and Nathaniel Hay purchased 
Lots 1, 2 and 3. Lincoln collected $143.68 from the two men 
and deeded the lots to them on June 25, signing, “Maria L. Bullock 
per A. Lincoln.” Then from Connelly he took two notes with 
personal security, together amounting to $377, payable in one and 
two years, at 6 per cent interest. He also took a mortgage on the 
land. For Hay’s three lots he also took a mortgage and two notes 
with personal security, in the amount of $907.14, payable in the 
same manner. 

Of the $143.68 cash which Lincoln received, he spent $42.70 — 
for newspaper advertisements of the sale, for printing notice bills, 
for recording the mortgages and for paying the auctioneer, the 
surveyor and the latter’s helpers. The balance of $101 he ex- 
changed for a certificate of deposit (from Clark’s Exchange Bank), 
which he sent to Mrs. Bullock. 

The three-acre piece of land probably was not sold because of 
its irregular shape; it may not even have been offered at the June 
23 auction. The tract started as a strip 61 feet wide at the north- 
west corner of the city graveyard (extending between the north 
side of the graveyard and Washington Street) and tapered to a 
width of 31 feet at First Street, a distance of about two city blocks. 
A connecting strip, 140 feet wide at its north end and 128 feet 
on the south, ran along the west side of First Street for a distance 
of one block between Washington and Adams streets. 

The rest of the land between Washington and Adams streets 


was also an irregular strip, owned by Elijah Iles, and it is probable 


that Lincoln and Iles felt they could do better by joining forces. 
On August 1, 1855 Iles deeded Lots 1 and 2 in Iles’s First West 
Addition to Mrs. Bullock. On the same day he made the following 
entry in his account book: 


These lots are conveyed to Mrs. Bullock, for the purpose of being 
laid out into Lots “Bullocks Addition to Springfield.” Consideration 
nominal $1.00, and she is to reconvey to me, my equitable portion 
of the lots, she having the Land adjoining to be laid out in Lots, with 
the above. 


On July 26 and 27 Z. A. Enos had surveyed the property and 
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made a plat of Bullock’s Addition to the City of Springfield. Lin- 
coln made a three-line correction on the plat, and on August 4 he 
added Mrs. Bullock’s certification to that plat, which Josiah Francis 
notarized as justice of the peace. On the same day Lincoln (for 
Mrs. Bullock) deeded Iles his equitable share, being Lots 5, 6, 9, 
10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 23 — fifteen lots out 
of a total of twenty-eight. Iles noted the transaction in his ac- 
count book: “Mrs. Bullock has re-conveyed to me, my portion of 
the above mentioned Lots in Bullocks ‘Addition.’ ” 

By this time Lincoln was ready to begin promoting the lots, and 
on August 13, 1855 he ran another advertisment in the Journal: 


SALE OF Town Lots. 

That parcel of Land Lying Between Washington and Adam’s 
Streets, and immediately west of the late residence of Dr. Todd, has 
been surveyed into Town Lots; and, ON SATURDAY the 18th of 
AUGUST, inst., at 2 o’clock, p.m., upon the premises, a portion of 
said Lots will be offered at public auction. 

Terms favorable, to be made known at the time and place of sale. 

A. LINCOLN, 
for Proprietor. 

The lots belonging to Mrs. Bullock were sold to five buyers for 
a total of $990. Of this sum $197 was paid in cash. Lincoln used 
$38.10 for the routine advertising and legal expenses and, in addi- 
tion, paid $50 to the heirs of Charles R. Matheny for a quitclaim 
deed to clear the title. The balance of $108.98 he sent Mrs. 
Bullock — $2.08 in cash and a certificate of deposit at Clark’s Ex- 
change Bank for $106.go. 

The sale of the lots to the five purchasers was handled in the 
following manner: 

(1) The City of Springfield bought Lots 27 and 28 for $50 
cash and added the land to the city graveyard. 

(2) John Cook bought Lots 1, 2, 3 and 4, paying $62 cash 
and giving two notes for the balance of $468 (due in one and two 
years, at 6 per cent). Lincoln took no mortgage — a fact he 
would later regret. 

(3) Patrick Keiley bought Lots 7 and 8 for $170, giving Lin- 
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coln $17 in cash and two notes (on the same terms) in the amount 
of $153. Lincoln did take a mortgage on this property. 

(4) William S. Viney bought three lots, Numbers 24, 25 and 
26, for $180, paying $18 in cash. Lincoln also took a mortgage 
on this property as well as two notes, again for one and two years 
at 6 per cent. 

(5) Elijah Iles bought Lots 11 and 12 for $90. Lincoln, how- 
ever, received only $80 in cash — see his accounting below. 

On August 31, 1855 Lincoln wrote Mrs. Bullock a three-page 
letter in which he explained all he had done in her behalf concern- 
ing the two pieces of property she had acquired in 1832. He ended 


with the following accounting: 


Aggregate of Sales $2417.92. 
Amount of notes 2067.14 
Deduction to Iles 10.00 
Expenses 80.80 
Paid Mathenys heirs 50.00 
Paid you 209.98 
$2417.92. 


Thus, by this time, Mrs. Bullock had realized $2,067.14 in notes 
and $209.98 in cash for property which twenty-three years earlier 
had cost her $3,115.47 in moneys loaned to her brother. 

In addition to notes from three purchasers of the town lots, Mrs. 
Bullock also held notes, it will be remembered, from John Con- 
nelly and Nathaniel Hay, who had bought the four lots in the 
thirty-six-acre tract on June 23. 

The history of the payment of these notes is perhaps revealing 
of Lincoln’s ability as a real estate agent. 

Three of the five obligations were paid on time. Nathaniel Hay 
died in 1856, and his administrator, Joshua F. Adams, paid both 
principal and interest in full. Lincoln receipted both notes on 
November 13, 1856 and sent Mrs. Bullock a check for $970 on 
December 16; on March 21, 1857 he made a marginal release in 


the mortgage record in the county recorder’s office. On the same 


day, he made a similar release on the mortgage record of Patrick 


Keiley, whose note was also paid on time, as was John Connelly’s. 
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Lincoln’s release on the latter’s mortgage record is dated July 21, 
1857. 

The notes of Cook and Viney still had not been paid on Decem- 
ber 2, 1858, when Charles D. Carr, a nephew of Mrs. Bullock, 
wrote Lincoln about the debts. He wanted to know if they could 
be collected, since Aunt Maria preferred, he said, to put her money 
in bank stock. On Christmas day Carr again wrote about the notes. 

Finally, on January 3, 1859, Lincoln wrote Mrs. Bullock: “It 
annoys me to have to say that I can not collect money now. I now 


believe the quickest way that I can get your money is for me to 
buy the debts of you, as soon as I can get in any money of my own 


to do it with. . . . This does not apply to the small debt of eighty 
odd dollars, upon which I shall sue and foreclose the mortgage 
next court.” 

The “small debt” was William S. Viney’s note, for which Lincoln 
sued in the April term of the circuit court. On May 19, 1859 he 
was awarded judgment of $108.39, and Antrim Campbell, master 
in chancery, was ordered to sell the three lots. ‘Two years were 
still to pass, however, before Mrs. Bullock would get her money 
from the three lots purchased by Viney. 

John Cook was now the only purchaser who had not paid off 
his note, and he was also the only one from whom Lincoln did not 
take a mortgage. In the meantime, Lincoln apparently did get 
some money of his own, for on April 16, 1860 he sent Mrs. Bullock 
a Marine Bank check for $503.13 to pay John Cook’s note with 
interest. On the next day Cook gave Lincoln a note for $750. 
Finally, after five years, Mrs. Bullock had been paid for her land, 
but Lincoln was holding the bag for $750. Furthermore, in the 
entire transaction he received no pay for his services. 

When Lincoln left for Washington as President-elect, the Cook 
note was one he listed when he placed his business affairs in the 
hands of Robert Irwin at the Marine Bank. The debt was finally 
collected on January 11, 1864, and Irwin deposited $956.25 in 
Lincoln’s account — $750 principal and the balance, interest on 
Cook’s note. 

At his client’s insistence, Lincoln had acted to convert her Spring- 
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field property to cash. ‘This he succeeded in doing, perhaps to her 
best advantage at the time. But an attorney with capital to invest 
in real estate — or with an interest in doing so — could have be- 
come a wealthy man by holding Mrs. Bullock’s land for a few 
more years. One Springfield entrepreneur did just that. Although 
Elijah Iles sold the lots he acquired from Mrs. Bullock, he retained 
six lots he had originally held in the adjoining tract. These six 
lots were sold on October 29, 1875 for $2,100, only $318 less than 
the total sum Mrs. Bullock received — with Lincoln acting as her 


agent — for thirteen adjoining lots plus a thirty-six-acre tract. 
James T. Hickey 


Freeport Society Issues Debate Book 


The Freeport Lincoln-Douglas Society has issued a com- 
memorative volume of the Freeport debate centennial. Distributed 
in December and January to some 1,250 advance subscribers, the 
book was prepared by Society President Robert J. Schmelzle and 
his committee: Mrs. Carl H. Neyhart, Howard B. Scholes, Mrs. 
Robert M. Seeley, Mrs. Elisabeth Yager and Robert P. Eckert, Jr. 
Assisting with the production of the volume were Miss Ruth Winn, 
Mrs. Marie Franz and A. L. Riche. 

The attractively bound book details the planning and operation 
of the Freeport debate centennial observances in the summer of 
1958 and includes descriptions of parades, programs and other 
festivities. The volume also contains the script for the historical 
pageant “Day of Decision,” presented two years ago, and all of 
the historical sketches prepared for the Society’s original centennial 
booklet as well as twenty-four pages of color illustrations. 


Lincoln Letter Given to University 


The University of Illinois Library has recently acquired an 
1856 letter written by Abraham Lincoln to Jesse K. Dubois, then of 
Lawrence County, about a meeting with United States Senator 


Lyman K. Trumbull. 
Dated Springfield, August 19, 1856, the letter conveys Lincoln’s 
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hope that he can meet with the two men later that year at Law- 


renceville, where Trumbull was expected to visit. 

The Senator had previously asked the “state committee,” Lincoln 
said, to make “appointments” — that is, to arrange grass-roots 
political meetings — starting on September 11 at Springfield and 
extending through the southern half of the state. 

Trumbull addressed a Sangamon County Frémont meeting in 
Springfield on September 25 and made speeches at rallies in Alton 
on October 2, in Ottawa on October 7, Joliet on October 8 and 
Peoria on October 9. He was also scheduled to attend Frémont 
meetings in Jacksonville and Carlinville, and probably he appeared 
at several of the other “mass meetings” set up by the state com- 
mittee. 

The letter was presented to the University by heirs of the late 
Miss Lenora Howard Watts, of Asheville, North Carolina, who 
was a 191g graduate of the University. 

A copy of the letter, taken from Ida Tarbell’s biography of Lin- 
coln, appears in the Abraham Lincoln Association’s Collected 
Works, published in 1953. At that time the owner of the original 
letter was not known, and Miss Watts’s family was unable to ex- 


plain how the letter came into her possession. 


Lincoln and Douglas Plaques at Knoxville 


The original plaster mouldings used by sculptor Avard Fair- 
banks in making the plaques of Lincoln and Douglas now on the 
east side of Old Main at Knox College were installed in the old 
Knox County courthouse at Knoxville on November 15, 1959. 
Because the bronze plaques had not been finished in time for the 
centennial celebration of the Galesburg debate, October 6-7, 1958, 
these mouldings, painted a bronze color, substituted for them at 
that time and until the permanent plaques arrived. The installa- 
tion at Knoxville was done by Max Goodsill, Knox College director 
of public relations, and Robert Sloane and Thomas Pickrel of 
Knox County Historic Sites, Inc., Knoxville. 
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LINCOLN ’S YOUTH: INDIANA YEARS, SEVEN TO 


TWENTY-ONE, 1816-1830 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.: New York, 
$6.00. ) 


By Louis A. Warren. 


1959. Pp. xii, 298, index. 


For a third of a century Louis A. 
Warren has been rightfully re- 
garded as an authority on the 
Kentucky phase of Lincoln’s life. 
Now Dr. Warren has crossed the 
river and added Indiana to his 
field of mastery of the Lincoln 
story. This book has the unmis- 
takable Warren touch: precision 
of statement, care in the handling 
of details and a careful evaluation 
of the sources for his statements. 

In the thirty-three years since 
the publication of his Lincoln’s 
Parentage and Childhood, Dr. 
Warren has been perhaps the most 
fruitful and, undoubtedly, the most 
generous of the workers in the 
Lincoln vineyard. Through the 
Lincoln National Life Foundation 
at Fort Wayne, Dr. Warren, by 
means of publications (Lincoln 
Lore and the Lincoln Kinsman) 
and hospitable assistance to indi- 
vidual requests, has placed virtu- 
ally all Lincoln writers and en- 
thusiasts under obligation to him. 
The present reviewer has been the 
recipient of generous and valuable 
assistance from Dr. Warren and 
his Foundation on numerous oc- 
casions. 

Dr. Warren’s Indiana book is 
notable for a wealth of detail 
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which enables the reader to see 
the youthful Lincoln against an 
accurate background of pioneer 
Indiana. We have a detailed de- 
scription of the erection of a log 
cabin, the construction and oper- 
ation of a flatboat, and a careful 
examination of the cause and 
course of the dread “milk-sick.” 
There is a complete and detailed 
description of the books read by 
the young Spencer County Lin- 
coln. Father Thomas Lincoln is 
described as a typical pioneer 
farmer (see especially pages 84- 
87), a worthy sire for a notable 
son. Warren offers little that is 
new on such disputed points as the 
birth year of Thomas Lincoln 
(1776 or 1778) and the identity 
of the mother of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln (Mrs. Lucy Shipley Hanks 
or Miss Lucy Hanks). But it was 
not the purpose of the author to 
write the last word on such mat- 
ters. Rather, he sought to bring 
together the known facts about the 
life of Lincoln in Indiana in order 
to give the reader a clear and au- 
thentic picture of the influences 
and environmental factors that 
played a part in the growth of 
Lincoln from childhood to adult- 
hood. This Dr. Warren has done 





in a scholarly and entertaining 
manner. 

It is unfortunate that the com- 
plete and valuable notes are 
grouped together at the end of 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN 


WORDS 
By William E. Baringer. 
1959. Pp. xxxii, 167. 


Dr. William E. Baringer, Execu- 
tive Director, Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, has compiled 
a unique volume. He has collected 
a series of Lincoln documents ar- 
ranged to bring out Lincoln’s at- 
titude or “philosophy” on a vari- 
ety of subjects. Among the ten 
headings used are “On Politics and 
Politicians,’ “On Slavery and Its 
Problems,” “On Liberty,” “On 
Religion” and “On Labor.” 

The importance of this volume 
lies in the arrangement of the 
documents rather than in their 
contents. The Lincoln student will 
find many old friends among the 
papers selected by Dr. Baringer to 
illustrate his thesis. The section 
“On Politics and Politicians,” for 
example, includes Lincoln’s politi- 
cal announcement of March 9, 
1832, “To the People of Sanga- 
mon County”; his letter to the edi- 
tor of the Sangamo Journal of 
June 13, 1836 and his “wild on- 
ions” speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 27, 1848. On 
the subject of the wartime election 
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the volume. This, the present re- 

viewer suspects, was done over Dr. 
Warren’s protest. 

CuHarves H. CoLEMAN 

Eastern Illinois University 


HIS OWN 


(Falcon’s Wing Press: Indian Hills, Colo., 
$3.50.) 


of 1864, President Lincoln’s re- 
sponse to a serenade shortly after 
the election is quoted: 


But the election was a necessity. 

We can not have free government 
without elections; and if the rebellion 
could force us to forego, or postpone 
a national election, it might fairly 
claim to have already conquered and 
ruined us. 


(incoln put his finger on the 
weak spot in the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act of 1854 when he said, in a 
speech at Bloomington on Septem- 
ber 26 of that year, as quoted by 
Dr. Baringer in the section “On 
Slavery and Its Problems,” 


. there is not even the shadow of 
popular sovereignty in allowing the 
first settlers upon such soil to decide 
whether it shall be right in all future 
time to hold men in bondage there. 


This volume has an enduring 
value. It should be found on the 
desk of all serious Lincoln stu- 
dents, especially those who are 
called upon to speak on the Lin- 
coln theme. 

Cuar.es H. CoLEMAN 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, A NEW PORTRAIT 


Edited by Henry B. Kranz. 

Pp. 252. $4.00.) 
In this symposium on Lincoln, the 
editor, Henry B. Kranz, playwright 
and journalist, has corralled an 
imposing list of some twenty-two 
scholars. But the result is not so 
much a “new portrait” as an ap- 
praisal of Lincoln by these emi- 
nent Lincolnians. A better title 
might have been “Lincoln Recon- 
sidered” had not that already been 
used by David Donald, whose con- 
tribution to this volume, “Lincoln 
as Politician,” presents a Lincoln 
that may really be new to some 
readers. 

Except for a few chapters, how- 
ever, this book will not reveal a 
new picture to those who are al- 
ready familiar with Sandburg, 
Beveridge, Barton and Thomas. 
And to read this little volume at 
one sitting, as one could but should 
not, one will be struck by much 
repetition. Lincoln’s clemency, his 
views on slavery, labor and govern- 
ment are told and retold. To any 
not aware of Lincoln’s acumen in 
foreign affairs Jay Monaghan’s 
chapter, “Lincoln, the Diplomat 
and Statesman,” will be a “new 
portrait.” T. V. Smith makes ex- 
cellent use of an opportunity to 
describe democracy and demo- 
cratic action. “If men understand 
in advance that the price of com- 
mon action is compromise for all 
concerned, they will not so ada- 
mantly stick up in conference for 
their own interpretation of the 
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(G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York, 1959. 


ideal. Lincoln knew this.” Roy 
Basler’s chapter, “Lincoln in Lit- 


bP 


erature,” briefly summarizes the 
efforts of biographers to portray 
this “man for the ages.” 

In the final chapter, “Abraham 
Lincoln: Great Image of Ameri- 
ca,’ Arnold Gates gives us the 
world’s opinion of Lincoln, quot- 
ing such notable figures as Tolstoi, 
Ibsen, Garibaldi, Nehru and 
Jacques Maritain. As Barbara 
Ward, British authority on world 


affairs, whom he also quotes, says: 


Lincoln will not dwindle to a his- 
torical personage. He is larger than 
his context and whatever his meaning 
is in the history of humanity, one 
generation and even one nation are 
not enough to decipher him. He is 
one of the very few of the world’s 
leaders who stay alive. 


These views of Lincoln by 
twenty-two present-day Lincoln 
authors comprise but 174 pages 
of this little volume. Part II 
(pages 177-252) is devoted to 
“Lincoln as His Contemporaries 
Saw Him,” “Lincoln Speaks,” 
“Lincoln Writes,” ‘Lincoln, Man 
of Wisdom,” “Lincoln, Man of 
Humor,” “Chronology of Abra- 
ham Lincoln” and a “Lincoln Bib- 
In the bibliography, 


bd 


liography.’ 
which is for the most part good, 
a notable omission is Otto Eisen- 
schiml’s Why Was Lincoln Mur- 
dered? 





This book will be helpful to 
librarians when high school stu- 
dents want assistance in preparing 
papers on Lincoln as lawyer, mili- 
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tary strategist, politician, diplo- 
mat, man of letters, etc. It is un- 
fortunate that there is no index. 

S. AMBROSE WETHERBEE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN VERSUS JEFFERSON DAVIS 


By Irving Werstein. 
Pp. 272. $5.00.) 


In spite of its enticing title this 
book is more a traditional story of 
the Civil War than a comparative 
study of the two rival Presidents. 
Even though it offers little that 
has not been told before, it has 
considerable merit, due to its com- 
pact representation of the struggle 
and its exceptionally beautiful 
writing. 

About the sympathy of the au- 
thor there can be no doubt. He 
does not proclaim that he is par- 
tial to the North but shows it by 
the one-sided way in which he 
treats his subject. For example: 
The iniquities of General John 
Winder as military ruler of Rich- 
mond are pictured in gruesome 
colors and at considerable length, 
while those of Colonel Lafayette 
C. Baker, his brutal Washington 
counterpart, are disposed of in a 
few lines. And while Jefferson 
Davis is charged with Winder’s 
appointment, that of Baker is not 
blamed on Lincoln but on his 
Secretary of War. Likewise, Davis 
is accused of having engaged in 
“pork-barreling,” by selecting the 
members of his Cabinet from each 
of the original seceded states; but 
when Lincoln chose his official ad- 


(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: 


New York, 1959. 


visers on similar political grounds, 
Werstein has nothing but praise 
for him. Furthermore, Davis’ past 
is presented as that of a pampered 
pet, which is true enough, but Lin- 
coln’s not too enviable congres- 
sional record is skipped over in 
half of a short paragraph. 

The volume contains a few in- 
accuracies which might have been 
avoided. Beauregard never laid 
siege to Fort Moultrie, for it had 
been abandoned by the time he 
took command at Charleston. The 
case against Fitz John Porter 
(without hyphen, please) can 
hardly be called flimsy ; it was non- 
existent and based entirely on 
manufactured evidence. Also, Da- 
vis did not order an embargo on 
cotton, although he tacitly sanc- 
tioned an unofficial one. The as- 
sertion that the starving mill hands 
in England preferred to starve 
rather than work with southern 
slave-grown cotton is negated by 
the simple fact that they had 
worked with it for many years past 
without a twinge of conscience. 

One may also take issue with 
the author’s claim that it was Gen- 
eral C. F. Smith who won Fort 
Donelson for Grant. If Lew Wal- 
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lace had not blocked the sortie of 
the garrison the day before, Smith 
would have had no opportunity to 
display his valor. Ard the state- 
ment that Beauregard “was not 
up to the demands” of the Battle 
of Shiloh will be disputed by all 
students who are aware of his mo- 
tives for avoiding the risk of a final 
attack. 

On the other hand, the reader 
will be enchanted by Werstein’s 
sparkling style: “Jerry-built sheds 


dotted the grounds with their 


splintery ugliness.’’ “‘[General 


Scott] grunted and wheezed like a 
blue-ribbon hog and was a carica- 
ture of the glorious days when he 
had been the country’s golden 
warrior.” Or: To the youth of the 
South “war was torchlight parades 
and singing; pretty girls in crino- 
lines tossing flowers it was 
carnival and Mardigras, too.” But 
Werstein also knows how to ex- 
press himself in short and pungent 
words, when the occasion calls for 
a: TA 

alone . . 
very brave or very drunk.” 


man who ventured out 
. after dark was either 


An author who can write so 
well may be forgiven for a few 
inaccuracies and for other short- 
comings. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that he tells so many anec- 
dotes which have become overripe 
by constant repetition. There is 
the joke about Secretary Camer- 
on’s likelihood of stealing a red- 
hot stove; there is the overworked 
jibe that General Pope’s headquar- 
ters were in his hindquarters. And, 
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of course Werstein quotes the 
quaint complaint that “the bot- 
tom is out of the tub,” although 
before him others have done it 
innumerable times. Must such 
quips really be chewed over and 
over until they become nauseat- 
ing? 

Aside from its style the book’s 
best features are some lesser known 
byplays of the war, which the 
author relates in an interesting and 
entertaining manner. Such epi- 
sodes as that of the spavined 
horses which were foisted on the 
Northern government, and of 
the condemned carbines which 
crooked contractors bought at 
$2.00 apiece and resold to the War 
Department at eleven times this 
price, give the volume a spicy fla- 
vor. So does a vivid description of 
the gambling parlors in Richmond, 
and of the strife between the Con- 
federate Secretary of War and 
General Winder, both of 
issued passes to people anxious to 


whom 


get out of the city. Letters written 
by disillusioned Southern soldiers 
and their wives are also worth- 
while items. ‘The Cause that had 
been born in the blaze of unselfish 
idealism, was being consumed by 
smouldering resentment,” is Wer- 
stein’s comment. 

The book gives a detailed and 
more or less standard account of 
the Civil War up to the Battle of 
Gettysburg, then draws rapidly to 
a close, as if the author had be- 
come impatient and wanted to fin- 
ish his work hurriedly. This abrupt 





ending, however, does no material 
damage to the book’s attractive- 
ness. 

Summing up, this critic ventures 
the opinion that Werstein’s book 
is an excellent buy for the begin- 


SOUTH OF APPOMATTOX 
By Nash K. Burger and John 
Pp. 376. 


Co.: New York, 1959. 


What happened afterward? This 
is a question that occurs to many 
readers of history and occasionally 
prompts a trip to the library shelf 
for a glance at an encyclopedia. 

In most cases, the information 
in a good encyclopedia suffices. 
There is almost always a sense of 
anticlimax in looking beyond the 
big moment on the stage of dra- 
matic events. 

That is why the task which Nash 
Burger and Professor Bettersworth 
undertook presents difficulties that 
the narrator of a Civil War cam- 
paign or the biographer of a gen- 
eral or statesman avoids. Perhaps 
the reading public ought to care 
more than it does about the days 
that came after, but the feeling of 
anticlimax 
Don Seitz wrote a book on the 


is there. Years ago, 
“also rans” — the men in our his- 
tory who almost became President. 
It attracted little interest or atten- 
tion. 

The postwar careers of ten Con- 
federate leaders are the subject 
matter of South of Appomattox. 
The reader learns more about each 
than he would from the encyclo- 


K. Bettersworth. 
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ner in Civil War lore; and while 
it lacks novelty for the sophisti- 
cated, it furnishes enjoyable read- 
ing for both. 

Orto EIsENSCHIML 
Chicago 


Harcourt Brace & 
$5.75. 

pedia on his shelf, but the authors 
lack the space to develop the read- 
er’s interest in any one of the ten 
in the same way that a good biog- 
is doubtful if 
there is a more challenging writing 


raphy would. It 


assignment than a thumbnail biog- 
raphy — not even the short story. 

Also, in treating the ten Con- 
federates, there is some unavoid- 
able duplication — setting the 
scene for each as of General Lee’s 


surrender. For most readers who 


have any special interest in the 


Civil War period, there is much 
that is familiar ground, of course 
— especially in the chapters de- 
voted to General Lee, Jefferson 
Davis and perhaps Wade Hamp- 
ton. On the other hand, there was 
no man in this group better known 
in the nation before the war than 
John C. Breckinridge — and none 
forgotten more quickly. Mathew 
Fontaine Maury is another whose 
career during the war as well as 
afterward has received relatively 
little attention. 

Naturally the reader senses at 
times the enthusiasms of the au- 
thors’. We would hazard the guess, 
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for example, that one of their fa- 
vorites is their fellow Mississip- 
pian, L. Q. C. Lamar. On the 
other hand, admirers of the fiery 
Texan John B. Hood might ques- 
tion the charge that after taking 
over from Johnston and losing At- 
lanta, “he foolishly ran away.” 
The march into Tennessee may 
have been foolish — although there 
were several “‘might-have-beens” 
there, too — but Hood didn’t run 
away. 

When picking up South of Ap- 
pomattox, this reader thought it 
might prove another Profiles in 
Courage. But Profiles had the ad- 
vantage of dealing in climactic de- 
cisions rather than of picking up 
the pieces afterward — an essential 


part of national housekeeping but 
less exciting. And Profiles was 
loosely held together by the meas- 
uring stick applied to each man 
in a way that Burger and Betters- 
worth just miss, despite the state- 
ment in their preface that “we 
who have done these sketches 
would like to hope that all the 
portraits will in the end merge 
and that the reader will see not so 
much the individual trees, but the 
forest from which they were sin- 
gled out.” 

Sorry, but the individual trees 
remained in the foreground for 
your reviewer. 

O. J. KELLER 
Springfield 


THE WEB OF CONSPIRACY: THE COMPLETE STORY OF 


THE MEN 
By Theodore Roscoe. 


$10.) 
The author of The Web of Con- 


spiracy is called a “Civil War buff” 
on the book’s jacket. One con- 
notation of the “buff” is 
dabbler, and there is only one way 
I can describe this book: it is the 
work of a dabbler. Certainly it 


Pp. xiv, 562. 


word 


has its moments. There are well- 
written, well-documented and ex- 
act sections, but the author fails 
consistently in combining these 
qualities and even in maintaining 
them for a long section of this long 
book. 

The latter part is fairly well 
documented from primary sources 
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WHO MURDERED ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(Prentice Hall: Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1959. 


and illustrates the vast amount of 
work that this volume represents. 
Earlier pages, where more contro- 
versial material is presented, are 
almost devoid of references. 
Poore’s and Pitman’s transcrip- 
tions of the conspiracy trial have 
their individual defects and must 
be collated with the original tran- 
script of the trial, but I think a 
serious defect of this book is that 
the author ignored them and re- 
lied almost completely on the pre- 


liminary examination of the wit- 
nesses and defendants at the trial. 
But at the same time he is to be 





commended for bringing into 
print so much of the examination 
of Herold and Atzerodt. 

An old-time assassination inves- 
tigator once told me that Louis 
Weichmann is the key to many of 
the problems involved in Lincoln’s 
death. This may or may not be 
true. In any case his testimony, 
which was very significant in con- 
demning Mrs. Surratt, cannot be 
accepted without question. Read- 
ing this book, I get the impression 
that Roscoe considers Weichmann 
a loyal patriot and seems to gloss 
over the obvious problems of his 
testimony that other recent au- 
thors, like Helen Campbell and 
Guy Moore, are puzzled about. 
Though not a perfect book, 
Moore’s The Case of Mrs. Surratt 
has some good features and is at 
least worth a mention in Roscoe’s 
bibliography. 

Pages 15-17 seem to give the 
author’s view on the place of 
Weichmann in the whole assassi- 
nation affair. If he can prove that 
Weichmann did inform Captain 
Gleason in March, 1865 of the 
conspirators’ activities in detail, 
then I must concede that it is pos- 
sible the testimony was true. Here, 
particularly, is one of the places 
where I would have liked to see 
footnotes. 

It seems to me that Roscoe’s 
use of Weichmann’s testimony is 
based on the premise that the lat- 
ter was loyal, as evidenced by his 
supposed informing to Captain 
Gleason. Others, and I list myself 
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among them, doubt very much 
that Weichmann was such a loyal 
informer and instead think his tes- 
timony at the conspiracy trial was 
the only thing that saved him 
from becoming the ninth conspir- 
ator on trial. I suggest that Ros- 
coe compare the testimony of 
Weichmann at the conspiracy trial 
with the statements he made later 
at the trial of John H. Surratt. 
The past fifty years have seen 
quite a development in historical 
method. Apparently Roscoe is not 
too aware of this situation, for his 
method of reasoning has no re- 
lation to primary sources. Instead, 
it seems to be directed to a pre- 
conceived conclusion. He does not 
weigh facts against one another 
and makes no distinction between 
primary and secondary sources. 
In writing about John Surratt, 
Roscoe mentions that “of the im- 
mediate members of Booth’s co- 
terie, least is known about John 
Harrison Surratt, Jr.” (page 50). 
This is a fatal mistake, for it 
shows those versed in the litera- 
ture of Lincoln’s assassination that 
the omission of some important 
works from Roscoe’s bibliography 
was what we feared: he simply 
overlooked these books. The omis- 
sion of The Trial of John H. Sur- 
ratt (Washington, D.C., U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1867) is 
inexcusable. Many of the wit- 
nesses at the conspiracy trial also 
testified at the trial of Surratt. 
Their testimony on the two occa- 
sions was not always the same, and 
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the divergencies are interesting 
and important. 

This book represents a vast 
amount of work, and for the or- 
dinary reader not interested in ac- 
curacy of details, it is to be rec- 
ommended as a fairly good but 
long account of Llincoln’s assas- 
sination. At this point my recom- 


mendation ends. This is not a 


work of scholarship, as instanced 
by the many historical errors and 


the list of bibliographical correc- 
tions glued in before the preface. 
If The Web of Conspiracy had 
been presented as a popular work, 
then the author could be excused, 
but the publisher’s statement that 
the book is one of scholarship and 
its author an expert does not bear 
scrutiny. 
Rev. Atrrep Isacsson, O. Carm. 
New York 


FROM THE CANNON’S MOUTH: THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS 
OF GENERAL ALPHEUS S. WILLIAMS 


Edited with an Introduction by Milo M. Quaife. 
University Press and the Detroit Historical Society: 
Pp. x, 405, illustrations, maps, index. 


Civil War enthusiasts owe a vote 
of thanks to Milo M. Quaife for 
his able editing of the sparkling, 
original, vastly entertaining and 
highly informative letters of Gen- 
eral Alpheus S. Williams to his 
daughters. Although much trash 
is being published these days un- 
der the guise of “original contribu- 
tions,” this volume will take its 
place on that very small shelf re- 
served for Civil War classics. 
General Williams fought in al- 
most every important theater of 
the war (and in most of the big 
battles), knew all of the northern 
dramatis personae, and wrote of 
them with a verve and style pro- 
fessional writers will envy. After 
emerging unharmed but badly 
shaken from Stonewall Jackson’s 
charge at Chancellorsville, Wil- 
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liams wrote: “Human language 
can give no idea of such a scene; 
such an infernal and yet sublime 
combination of sound and flame 
and smoke, and dreadful yells of 
rage, of pain, of triumph, or of 
defiance.” 

Although proficient as both, 
Williams was neither a trained 
writer nor soldier. Before the war 
he had been a sometime lawyer 
and civic official, and always 
prominent citizen, of Detroit; an 
inactive participant in the Mexi- 
can War and a major in the mili- 
tia. In August, 1861 President 
Lincoln appointed Williams a 
brigadier general of United States 
volunteers. The inexperienced 
general went on to distinguish 
himself in the Valley Campaign, 
at Antietam, Chancellorsville, 





Gettysburg, and especially in Sher- 
man’s Atlanta Campaign and 
March to the Sea. 

General Williams never received 
a promotion; Mr. Quaife (and 
this reviewer) finds the reason 
“difficult to understand.” Williams 
himself was bitter over his lack 
of progress, and an inordinate 
amount of space in his letters is 
taken up with complaints about 
unfair treatment by newspaper re- 
porters and higher officials. 

Possibly he was not promoted 
because he was not professionally 
trained and had some unusual at- 


THE 


By James Stuart Montgomery. 
- io. 
$5-95:) 


Pp. 259, 3 folded maps. 


SHAPING OF A BATTLE: 
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titudes. The general was a hu- 
manitarian. “I am always glad 
when picket-firing stops,” he com- 
mented in July, 1864: “It has no 
effect upon the results of war and 
is a miserable and useless kind of 


He almost encouraged 


murder.” 
fraternization among his pickets 
and those of the enemy. 

There are a very few Civil War 
letter books being published to- 
day that are worth the purchase 
price; From The Cannon’s Mouth 


is one of these rarities. 
STEPHEN E. AMBROSE 
University of Wisconsin 


GETTYSBURG 
(Chilton Co.: Philadelphia, 1959. 


THEY WHO FOUGHT HERE 


By Bell Irvin Wiley and Hirst D. Milhollen. 


New York, 1959. 


MR. LINCOLN’S GENERAL: U. 5. 
TRATED AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Edited and arranged by Roy Meredith. 
$6.95. 


New York, 1959. Pp. 252. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN THE WESTERN TERRITORIES: 
NEW MEXICO, AND UTAH 
University of Oklahoma Press: Norman, 1959. 


NA, COLORADO, 
By Ray C. Colton. 


Pp. ix, 230. $5.00.) 


THE 


Inc.: Paterson, N.J., 1959. 


Keeping up with the Civil War 
books is a major problem for the 
addict — and quite expensive, too. 
Seale Johnson, head of McCowat- 


Pp. vii, 273. 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN 
Edited by Ben La Bree, Preface by John S. Blay. 
Pp. 482. 


‘The Macmillan Co.: 
$10.) 


GRANT; AN ILLUS- 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.: 


ARIZO- 


WAR 
Pageant Books, 


THE CIVIL 


$22.50. ) 


Mercer, publisher of Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, calls it the day of “print 
and reprint.” 

And the prices of the above list- 
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ings are not exceptional. There 
are others with such prices as 
$47.50 and $75 — and the posses- 
sion brings joy to a Civil War book 
collector’s heart. 

The quality is just as variable 
as the prices. Especially in the 
field of reprints, one expects im- 
provements by new research, an- 
notation, indexing, illustration and 
introductions which add some- 
thing to the background. Some 
books are sadly lacking in these 
respects. 


Shaping of a Battle: Gettysburg 
is something of a surprise. Al- 
most everybody has read a book 
on Gettysburg. Yet here is one 
that is a pleasant experience, 
mainly because of good writing. 
“Shaping” is not the correct word 
for the title, for it is again the 
story of Gettysburg. Montgomery 
gives it the writing touch that 
makes it seem new. 

The human qualities of the mili- 
tary characters are well brought 
out. Skillful use is made of side- 
lights and anecdotes. The letters 
of Major General George Gordon 
Meade to his wife and of Major 
General George E. Pickett to his 
sweetheart are used to good effect. 
So are the conversations of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee and Lieutenant 
General James Longstreet. The 
initiative of Chief of Engineers G. 
K. Warren in the occupation of 
Little Round Top is vividly told. 

The book has thumbnail sketches 
of the postwar careers of some of 


go 


the Gettysburg generals. It also 
has three maps, 25 by 32 inches, 
one for each day of the battle. 
But the method of printing the 
maps almost obscures the detail. 
They can hardly be read without 
a magnifying glass. 


They Who Fought Here is a 
well printed 814 by 11 inch pic- 
ture book. Bell Irvin Wiley, au- 
thor of Johnny Reb and Billy 
Yank, is author of the text. Hirst 
Milhollen, curator of the photo- 
graph collection of the Library of 
Congress, is the picture editor. 
Ti. wt teamwork creates a book 
that emphasizes the faces and feel- 
ings and day-to-day life of the 


war. Some of the pictures are 


printed for the first time in a work 


of general circulation. It ranks 
with the best of the Civil War 
picture books of recent years. 


Mr. Lincoln’s General also is a 
picture book, 8% by 11 inches. 
It is a biography of General Grant 
with the text composed of excerpts 
from Grant’s own Personal Mem- 
oirs. The three hundred illustra- 
tions, some published for the first 
time, follow Grant from his boy- 
hood in Ohio to Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox. Roy Meredith 
has achieved a well-balanced book 
by presenting Grant’s career in the 
Mexican War and the western 
states equally with his civilian and 
Civil War days. 


The Civil War in the Western 
Territories is a contribution to the 





over-all picture of the Civil War. 
Ray Colton wasn’t satisfied with 
the books he had read dealing with 
the subject. So he winnowed 
them, researched anew and came 
up with a book that should be 
satisfactory to most Civil War fans. 

Colton deals with an isolated 
area of the war, but it, too, had 
its decisive battles. The Confed- 


erate aim was to open and hold a 


corridor from Texas to California, 
with access to mineral wealth and 
army supplies. This the Union 
was determined to prevent, and 
did, with volunteers mainly from 
Colorado, California and New 
Mexico aiding the regulars. 

The Union victory at Glorieta 
Pass, in northern New Mexico, 
March 26 to 28, 1862, has been 
called the “Gettysburg of the 
West.” Other battles were those 
at Valverde, Apache Pass, Picacho 
Pass, and Peralta. When the Fed- 
erals had pushed the Confederates 
back to Texas, they had to fight 
Indians, whose hopes had risen. 
These Indian troubles resulted in 
the Sand Creek Massacre in Colo- 
rado and the Battle of Spanish 
Fork Canyon in Utah. 
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Colton has recorded the politi- 
cal affairs concurrent with the 
military actions. 


The Confederate Soldier in the 
Civil War is a jumbo luxury book. 
It has a 16 by 11% inch page on 
glossy stock — which makes it 
quite a heavy book. There are 
862 illustrations — portraits, maps 
and battle scenes — including no- 
table reproductions from Kurz 
and Allison, the midwestern rival 
of Currier and Ives. 

The book is perhaps the most 
complete and authentic account 
extant of the Confederate side of 
the war. The story of campaigns 
and battles is told by Robert E. 
Lee, P. G. T. Beauregard, “Stone- 
wall” Jackson and other generals 
right on down the line, through 
their orders, reports and writings. 
The forces in battle and tables of 
officers are given. There is a sec- 
tion on the Confederate Navy. 

The original book was produced 
in Louisville in 1895 as a counter 
to the flood of Union-sponsored 
books at that time. Copies have 
been scarce. The present issue is 
an exact copy of the 1895 book. 

GILBerT Twiss 
Chicago 


FLAME O° DAWN! THE STORY OF REVEREND JOHN M. 


CAMRON WHO BOARDED LINCOLN 
(Vantage Press: 


By Julia A. Drake. 
$3.95-) 


This story, which covers the 
breadth of the United States from 


“the hills of Georgia” to Califor- 


SALEM 


Pp. 220. 


AT NEW 
New York, 1959. 


nia, includes some interesting 
mentions of New Salem in the pe- 
riod when Abraham Lincoln 


gli 
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boarded with the family of Pres- 
byterian minister John Camron. 

‘To their hospitable home came 
young Abe. In this book,” the 
jacket tells us, “we see him there 
as he learns the principles of sur- 
veying from John Camron, and 
finds warm companionship in the 
Camrons’ inner circle, which in- 
cluded eleven charming daugh- 
ters” and one son. 

Speaking of daughters, one 
notes that the stork had a habit of 
paying an annual visit to the Cam- 
ron home and leaving another 
daughter (on one occasion twin 
daughters). The Camrons wished 
for sons, but the Lord willed oth- 
erwise and, with one exception, 
bestowed daughters upon them. 
The naming of the daughters 
came to be a major problem, be- 
cause they always gave the tiny 
maidens double names — such as 
and the father 
ran out of 


Eliza Arminda — 
and mother almost 
names. 

This biography of John Camron 
is not uniformly pleasant reading. 
Often “choppy,” the narrative in- 
cludes too much of the American 
scene, for, after all, it follows the 
trek of the Camrons across the 
nation from Georgia to Kentucky, 
to Illinois, to lowa, thence across 
the Great Plains and the moun- 
tains all the way to Portland, Ore- 
gon (then being surveyed) and 
on to California, where they finally 
settled. It would be difficult for 
any author to be consistently in- 
teresting with a geographical back- 
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ground of this magnitude. Fur- 
thermore, it is sometimes difficult 
to keep the characters straight, 
for there are too many of them. 
Miss Drake succeeds, however, in 
giving us interesting glimpses of 
the hardships of the pioneers as 
they essayed the task of conquer- 
ing the wilderness in numerous 
states. 

Miss Drake falls for the Ann 
Rutledge story, in toto, in spite of 
the fact that scholars in recent 
years have discounted this charm- 
ing legend of pioneer love as por- 
trayed in Billy Herndon’s biogra- 
phy of Lincoln. Since Ann was a 
cousin of the Camron children, 
she too had ready admission into 
Camron family circles. Of Ann’s 
death, the author writes: “Ann 
slipped away to her home above. 
Abe could not bear it. He rushed 
out of the house, his soul crushed. 
Why had a just God done this? 
Taken away forever his beloved? 
Camron followed him the 
nearby woods. Grasping his hand, 
he knelt with the distraught youth, 
giving a poignant prayer. Then 


into 


he quoted many passages from the 


Scriptures revealing deep hope 


and faith” (page 98). 

The Ann Rutledge story is one 
which will not down. Crushed to 
earth, it rises again and again, in 
the name of a sleek passenger train 
and a lovely college hall. ‘The Ann 
Rutledge episode is one of the 
most beautiful — and also one of 
the most incorrect — in Lincoln 
annals. 





I do, however, like the portrayal 
of the Rev. John Camron. In our 
studies of the settlement of the 
great Midwest we have often over- 
looked the courageous ministers 
who braved the discomforts of the 
wilderness to found churches and 
colleges, here, there, everywhere. 
True enough, we have abundant 
literature about a few ministers, 
like Peter Cartwright, for instance. 
But what about the scores of other 
able men? 

We owe a tremendous debt of 
gratitude to the pioneer preachers 
like John Camron who wrought 
such great things for the Lord and 
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for the settlement and develop- 
ment of the vast American contin- 
ent. Miss Drake does not cite her 
source materials as a historian 
should. 
of “key sources” at the close of 


True, she includes a list 


her volume, such as county and 
church records, early land laws, 
minutes of church meetings, coun- 
ty records, census returns and in- 
terviews with descendants of pio- 
neers, but it is impossible from 
such a general listing to verify 
sources for specific incidents. The 
omission of an index, as in this 
book, is always a grave error. 
C. C. Burrorp 
Urbana 


THE ORDEAL OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
By George Kimball Plochmann. (Southern Illinois University Press: 


Carbondale, 1959. Pp. 662. ‘ 
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By Carolyn Gassan Plochmann. (Southern Illinois University Press: 


Carbondale, 1959. 


It may be said that Southern IIli- 
nois University is not only an in- 
stitution of higher learning but 
also a state of mind. The latter 
phenomenon is probably due to 
the peculiar relationship between 
the school and the region which 
it serves, since Southern is the only 
college or university in that por- 
tion of Illinois known traditionally 
as “Egypt.” Beyond this marriage 
of school and community (a situa- 
tion in itself rare in the relation- 
ship of town and gown) lies a 
growing regional entity whose 
citizens are as proud of their heri- 


Nine paintings. 


$5.50.) 

tage as they are cognizant of the 
region’s poverty of resources. This 
growing provincialism, if one can 
call it that, has produced a kind 
of loyalty found nowhere else in 
the state. A good southern IIli- 
noisan, Thomas Wolfe to the con- 
trary, does go home again; and 
the older he becomes, the stronger 
is the call. 

There is no question, however, 
as to the amazing changes which 
have taken place in Carbondale. 
They have brought about, least of 
all, the metamorphosis of South- 
ern Illinois Normal University in- 
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to Southern Illinois University. 
Here was a school which, fifteen 
years ago, would barely muster five 
hundred students. It is true that 
this figure was affected by the war, 
for enrollment had been somewhat 
higher in prewar years. Yet, to- 
day, the student body (including 
campus locations away from Car- 
bondale) approximates some elev- 
en thousand individuals. Twenty 
years ago, as a normal school, 
Southern could grant only the 
teacher training degree. Now it is 
possible for a student to work to- 
ward a doctorate from the same 


institution. 

Not only has this stunning 
growth had its effect upon the in- 
nocent taxpayer of Illinois, but 
the present administration of the 


university is not remiss in gauging 
the extent of this singular revolu- 
tion. There is some virtue in look- 
ing backward, especially if one has 
survived such a change; and it 
was in this spirit that George Kim- 
ball Plochmann, a member of 
Southern’s faculty, was given a 
grant by the school to review the 
events which have made it one of 
the largest universities in the na- 
tion. 

In many ways, Southern Illinois 
University has been a most fortu- 
nate institution. One way, of 
course, is that it is the only school 
serving such a large area, and thus 
it was bound to grow in size. An- 
other, and Plochmann points this 
out, is that Southern has never 
had a really bad president. This is 
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a rare and magnificent thing, as 
many a good college man knows. 
Yet, merely not to have bad presi- 
dents was the least of Southern’s 
luck; it went deeper than that, 
for the school actually had three 
fine administrators, all coming in 
the years since 1913: Henry Wil- 
liam Shryock, who directed the 
school from 1913 to 1935, Roscoe 
Pulliam, president from 1935 to 
1944, and Delyte Morris, president 
from 1947 to the present. 

The first of these, Henry Wil- 
liam Shryock, belongs to an age 
gone by, an age when a university 
president had no call to be half- 
huckster and _ half-entrepreneur. 
His sole duty was to run the school 
in the most sensible and logical 
way possible on the money which 
the state legislature gave him each 
biennium. 

It was a quiet age — one which 
did not demand soaring attend- 
ance figures and hectic assembly- 
line methods as proofs of quality 
in education. Here was a college 
president who did not really want 
to be a college president, yet had 
to be, for he was far and away the 
most capable man on the campus. 
Plochmann obviously admires 
him, and so does this reviewer. 
Shryock was a lonely man who 
translated Moliére quite adequate- 
ly, loved to scan Tennyson, and 
could be seen trudging home at 
twilight (he always worked from 
dawn to dusk) carrying an arm- 
ful of the newest books acquired 
by the library. Here was a man 





who abhorred the proliferation of 
courses and the trend toward vo- 
cationalism in our schools. The 
latter, he once said, would lead us 
to a “certain drift of emphasis to 
the material side of life,” a condi- 
tion which could only be thwarted 
by an emphasis upon “poetic ideal- 
ism.” 

One of the virtues of Ploch- 
mann’s book is its detail. He is a 
writer who probes — who is not 
quite content to pour forth fac- 
tual chronology. His descriptions 
of the Pulliam era are crisp, col- 
orful and clear. Roscoe Pulliam 
was an ebullient, cocky man with 
a marvelous capacity for growth. 
His early years at Southern were 
rocky, principally because of his 
own enthusiasm. As he matured, 
the picture changed. He became, 
as one faculty member phrased it, 
“the finest college president in the 
country.” 

After 1940 Pulliam was able to 
achieve, by a most fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances, a curi- 


ous unity between the college and 
the area community, and a kind 
of loyalty of student body to the 
cause of the school rarely seen 
anywhere in American higher edu- 
cation. 


The years of Delyte Morris have 
been great ones for Southern. He 
is, as described by Plochmann, 
“kind and expansive in tempera- 
ment. ...” His opportunistic bent 
and his ability to express himself 
ably have served the university in 
good stead. Not every college 
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president could handle the school’s 
peculiar problems in a like man- 
ner. 

The virtues of Plochmann’s book 
are many. He has a likely turn of 
phrase, he has collected an enor- 
mous mass of information, and he 
has combined both into a readable, 
interesting story. It will probably 
appeal more to Southern’s loyal 
alumni than to those who have 
little or no acquaintance with the 
university. 

The book has its faults also. It 
is slightly pretentious, a little over- 
long, and verges on being a so- 
ciological as well as historical 
study. Still, for those whose hearts 
belong to what Roscoe Pulliam 
used to call “the postage stamp 
campus,” these are failings which 
can be easily overlooked. 


University Portrait, a collection 
of nine paintings centered on the 
Southern theme and done by Mrs. 
George Plochmann, is a compan- 
ion publication to The Ordeal of 
Southern Illinois University. It 
has a foreword by R. Buckminster 
Fuller, the noted architect who is 
now a research professor at the 
university, and a biographical 
sketch by Blake-More Godwin, the 
director of the Toledo Museum 
of Art. The latter piece seems 
poorly written, but this is of small 
concern, for the quality of the 
paintings is the important thing. 
They are expertly done. 

Victor HickEN 
Western Illinois University 
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IRELAND AND THE AMERICAN EMIGRATION, 1850-1900 


By Arnold Schrier. 


1958. Pp. x, 210. $4.50.) 


Some years ago in his Growth of 
American Thought, Merle Curti 
suggested the intriguing theme, 
“America Recrosses the Ocean.” 
Arnold Schrier in this compact 
work delineates the impact upon 
Ireland of the mass emigration 
from that country to the United 
States. Probably nowhere else was 
the effect of the New World on 
the Old more apparent and pro- 
found. 

Schrier divides his book into 
four sections. The first outlines 
the characteristics of the emigra- 
tion and the motives prompting 
the emigrants. Chances for steady 
employment and high wages con- 
stituted the major lure. Excerpts 
from correspondence of the mi- 
grants emphasize this. These writ- 
ers, however, stressed the necessity 
of hard work, harder than that 
performed in the homeland, if suc- 
cess were to be attained. 

The second part of the work is 
the most important. It describes 
the results of the migration upon 
Ireland. Although public opinion, 
reflected in passages from press 
and pulpit, strongly opposed emi- 
gration, its economic effect was 
certainly beneficial. Larger land- 
holdings and some increase in the 
opportunities for employment were 
the major gains from the move- 
ment which came close to halving 
Ireland’s population in a fifty-year 
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(University of Minnesota Press: 


Minneapolis, 


span. Schrier notes, however, other 
factors that influenced the de- 
crease of population and the in- 
crease of wealth. Later marriages 
and improved land laws were im- 
portant contributory factors. 
The 
the impact of returns, monetary 
and human, from the United 
States. The flow of money back 
to Ireland was most impressive. 
The greater amounts came from 
the poorer and more recent emi- 
grants. Much of it supplied pas- 
sage for further emigration and set 


third section summarizes 


up an “endless chain.” Some of 
the funds were spent for capital 
improvements, but more went for 
the amelioration of the difficult 
conditions of Irish life. The re- 
turned “Yank” surprisingly had 
much less influence than did the 
monetary returns. The percentage 
of emigrants who returned to Ire- 
land was small, and these, whether 
visitors or permanent returnees, 
had little real effect on the local 
scene. 

Conclusions, statistics, footnotes 
(unfortunately) , bibliography and 
index are lumped in the final sec- 
tion. These reflect the scope of the 
author’s research. Census data, 
agricuitural surveys, postal and fi- 
nancial reports, were most valu- 
able. A wide variety of Irish news- 


papers was examined. Personal 
information was sought through 





questionnaires, interviews and let- 
ters relevant to emigration. Of the 
millions of letters sent, Schrier was 
able to discover only 222. The 
author’s best work was done on the 
Irish economy, for which the ma- 
terial was more readily available. 
In the areas of opinion, society and 
customs, the work is less definitive 
and less satisfactory. 

It must be concluded that the 
emigration of the Irish to the 
United States was of great aid in 
improving economic conditions in 
Ireland both by reducing popula- 
tion and providing monetary re- 
mittances. The transit of ideas 
from America apparently was 
slight. Irish emigrants adopted 
American ways which were not 
transmitted back to the more con- 
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By James Iverne Dowie. 
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servative homeland. American 
money strengthened the Catholic 
Church and gave backbone to the 
Fenian movement and the Land 
League. But religion and politics 
in Ireland remained focused on 
local issues and received little 
inspiration from the American 
scene. Limited education and a 
provincial spirit probably lessened 
these noneconomic influences. 
Arnold Schrier has written a 
readable and thoughtful work. 
The University of Minnesota Press 
is to be complimented both for 
making this monograph available 
and for the excellent manner in 
which it has been done. 
Frank W. Crow 
Wisconsin State College 
Stevens Point 


Vol. XVIII. Rock Island, Ill., 1959. Pp. xvi, 262.) 


In this book James Iverne Dowie 
tells of the background, origins 
and early history of Luther Col- 
lege, Wahoo, Nebraska. 

The feverish promoters and fer- 
tile prairies of Nebraska attracted 
a considerable number of Swedish 
Lutherans during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. (The oc- 
casional Swedish divine, indeed, 
found it profitable to become a 
land agent on the side.) In Ne- 
braska the Swedish settlers faced 
the usual pioneering hardships — 
prairie fires, fickle markets, grass- 


hoppers and years of drought. 
When organized in 1870, the Kan- 
sas Conference of the Augustana 
Church included the congrega- 
tions of these Nebraska “lands- 
men.” Fifteen years later they de- 
manded their own conference, 
fearing in part that Kansan loyalty 
to Bethany College would harm 
the church academy founded in 
1883 at Wahoo. From this point 
in his narrative Dr. Dowie con- 
centrates on the early history of 
the school and the men who 
shaped it, particularly S. M. Hill, 
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who was acting president during 
the 1880’s and 1890's. Enrollments 
were small at Luther in those 
years, the plumbing facilities 
highly inadequate, the threat of 
closing never far distant; but the 
school survived to produce eighty- 
five students who became ministers 
and three hundred and twelve 
who became teachers in the fifty 
years between 1883 and 1933. The 
Swedish immigrants in Nebraska 
hoped that Luther would play a 
key role in transmitting the values 
of an older culture to their sons 
and daughters. Doubtless its ma- 
jor function lay in easing the tran- 
sition to a new one. 

This book has many virtues. 
Professor Dowie submits further 
evidence that local history need be 
neither parochial nor antiquarian, 
skillfully relating the history of a 
tiny church college to the epic of 
pioneering in the Middle West, to 
the history of the Lutheran Church 
in America and to the story of im- 
migrant acculturation. The study 
is sympathetic in tone but at the 
same time objective. It shows re- 


spect for the pioneer pastors with- 
out glossing over their failings. 
There is a skillful and even mov- 
ing vignette of S. M. Hill, militant 
prohibitionist and gentle teacher, 


who ignored the regular assign- 
ments on occasion to lecture on 
Christian socialism to students 
whose strongly orthodox Repub- 
lican parents had sent them to 
Luther for a conservative educa- 
tion. 

Master of a pleasant, if slightly 
florid, style, Professor Dowie has a 
quick eye for a good quotation and 
the knack of phrasing an apt allu- 
sion. He has based his book up- 
on research in the Luther records, 
personal papers, Swedish language 
newspapers and a great variety of 
other materials. No particular ar- 
chives or manuscript collection, 
however, seems to have yielded 
great riches; this no doubt ac- 
counts for the occasional thinness 
of the narrative. It is less easy to 
explain its occasional discursive- 
ness. The book has its share, too, 
of minor slips, including: a dot 
map on page 74 without explana- 
tion of the frequency ratios in- 
volved; mention on page 109 of 
O. B., rather than Preston B., 
Plumb as a Kansas senator; and 
an anachronistic reference to the 
Kincaid Act (page 205). In sum, 
however, this is a fine book of 
which the writer can be proud. 

ALLAN G. BoGuE 
State University of lowa 





Recent Acquisitions 
Of the Historical Library 





The Historical Library’s Bishop 
Philander C. Chase Collection, 
mentioned in the Autumn issue of 
this Journal, has been augmented 
by the addition of numerous news- 
paper articles and pictures related 
to Jubilee College. Along with 
these is a complete file of The 
Motto, a pocket-size pamphlet 
published from 1847 to 1852 for 
the Illinois Episcopal Diocese and 
Jubilee College. Much of the ma- 
terial in this publication was writ- 
ten by Bishop Chase and comple- 
ments information found in his 
personal correspondence. 


Recently placed on loan in the 
Historical Library is the thirty-one- 
volume diary of Hannah Peabody, 
a spinster schoolteacher who lived 
and taught in Carrollton for more 
than thirty years. Born in Little- 
ton, New Hampshire, in 1821, 
Miss Peabody arrived in Chicago 
in 1855. There she was immedi- 
ately beset with what might seem 
to be present-day problems: 
“There had been a row, and a 
policeman had shot a man, and 
there was such rushing and 
screaming I hardly knew what to 
do. I was taken to one depot and 
my baggage to another [sound 
familiar?] but by the kind assist- 
ance of a policeman I succeeded 
in getting on the right train, with 


my baggage, but not till they had 
started. I was so much excited 
I did not think of the danger in 
jumping on as I did.” 

Supplementing Miss Peabody’s 
diary is that of her brother, David, 
for the years 1854, 1859, 1862 and 
1867. In 1849 he made an over- 
land trip from Illinois to Califor- 
nia. The Gold Rush was on, but 
he was not a successful prospector. 

A lawyer and surveyor, Peabody 
moved to Kansas in 1857, and 
there he participated in the work 
of the Underground Railroad, en- 
gaged in border warfare and even- 
tually served in the Union Army. 
Both sets of diaries have been 
made available to the Library by 
3urton P. Sears of Evanston, a 
grandson of Peabody. 


Rex Hieronymus of Chicago has 
donated to the Library the diary 
of his grandfather, Benjamin R. 
Hieronymus, another participant 
in the Civil War. Originally a 
farmer, Hieronymus later became 
a prominent IIlinois banker, serv- 
ing the Illinois National Bank as 
well as the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company in Springfield. The 
volumes which comprise this day- 
by-day account start November 16, 
1863 and end July 15, 1865. 

Sergeant, later Lieutenant, Hie- 
ronymus was a very optimistic 
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man, as one of his first entries in- 
dicates: “I believe that the result 
of the ‘Slave Rebellion’ will be the 
establishment of the institution of 
this country on the everlasting 
foundations of Truth & Justice!!” 

His optimism was especially evi- 
dent on New Year’s Day, 1864: 
“1863 is no more — but to us it 
will never die. . . . History will 
bear the life and death struggle of 
1863 on living pages. The shout 
of Freedom and Victory is ringing 
through the land and the bands of 
four million bond[s] men have 
been loosened, never to be tight- 
ened again. Dread is over and the 
dawn of future glory is breaking. 
Peace will bring with it universal 
Freedom, Justice and Truth! 1864 
comes full of promise and light of 
hope.” 

Hieronymus was to experience 
another year and one-half of war, 
and he describes numerous scenes 
of battles and skirmishes in which 
he was engaged. None of these 
experiences dampened his enthu- 
siasm and patriotism, however, 
and he concludes: “So ends one 
of the grandest wars ever known. 
The Flag of the Union waves to- 
day from every fort throughout the 
land. The supremacy of the laws 
and the majesty of our Republican 
institutions have been vindicated 
to an impartial world. We stand 
today the mightiest & most power- 
ful nation on earth. I do not re- 
gret the day I enlisted. The 3 
years has [sic] been one long lesson 
— from which I hope to profit.” 
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Many people walking through 
the lobby of the Historical Library 
these days stop in their tracks as 
if they were “seeing things” — 
and they are; what they see is a 
three-in-one picture of Lincoln, 
Grant and Washington. On en- 
tering the room the visitor will 
glance around and note a pic- 
ture of Grant on the wall to the 
left; by the time he has walked 
half way through, his eyes will 
stray back to the picture, but this 
time it is Washington he sees. 
Then he will stop and examine 
the picture from all three angles, 
now seeing Lincoln from the right. 

This startling picture is a com- 
bination of three lithographic 
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When viewed from the left, 
Grant’s picture appears on the 
Currier and Ives three-way presi- 
dential memento. Washington is 
in the middle and Lincoln’s por- 
trait is seen from the right. 


prints — those of Lincoln and 
Grant were pasted back to back, 
then cut in strips about an inch 
wide; the strips, in turn, were 
mounted at right angles over the 
portrait of Washington. The pic- 
ture is set in a deep gold and white 


frame, twenty-two inches wide by 


twenty-six inches high. It is one 
of the products of Currier and 
Ives, ‘Print Makers to the Ameri- 
it is not dated but is 
believed to have been made within 
the decade after the Civil War. 
This unusual presidential me- 


can People”; 


mento was presented to the His- 
torical Library by Mrs. S. Leigh 
Call of Springfield, Illinois, and 





Mrs. Barton Corneau of Ogon- 
quit, Maine, who formerly lived in 
Springfield. They purchased it at 
an Ogonquit home that was being 
dismantled. 

Such Currier and Ives 
way prints are rare, and the others 


three- 


that are known to exist have dif- 
ferent combinations of pictures — 
one has Lincoln, Grant and Sher- 
man, and in another Sheridan is 
substituted for Sherman. The Em- 
ory University Library, Georgia, 
has a three-in-one picture of the 
Confederate leaders, Robert E. 
Lee, Jefferson Davis and Stone- 
wall Jackson. 
BERNARD Wax 
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Fort Armstrong on Rock Island 


Pictured on the front cover of this 
issue of the Journal is Fort Arm- 
strong, which was built in 1816- 
1817 at the lower end of Rock 
Island on limestone bluffs which 
rose thirty feet above the Missis- 
sippi River. This is one of the 
sites on Rock Island that will be 
visited by members of the Illinois 
State Historical Society on their 
Spring Tour, May 7-8. 

Major Stephen H. Long, who 
visited the fort in 1817, described 
it as having two “faces” only — 
each approximately three hundred 
feet long — the other two sides 
“being sufficiently fortified 
by the cliffs.” Blockhouses, two 
stories high and from twenty-one 
to twenty-six feet square, stood at 
the southeast and 
southwest corners. The sides of 
the fort were formed principally 
by the rear walls of barracks and 


northeast, 


storage buildings, and the spaces 
between the buildings were ‘“‘for- 
tified by walls of stone, about 
eight feet high, supporting a 
breast-work of feet 
high.” On the two open sides “de- 


tached from other parts of the 


timber five 


works, are situated two other 
buildings sixty-four feet long and 
sixteen wide, containing four 
rooms each, designed for officers’ 
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quarters.” In the corner between 
the officers’ quarters “is a two 
story building with low wings de- 
signed as quarters for the com- 
manding officer, and offices for 
the use of the garrison. The body 
of the building is furnished with 
piazzas on both sides, and the 
whole combines a degree of taste 
and elegance worthy of imitation 
at all other military posts in this 
part of the country.” Outside the 
fort were a smith’s shop, sutler’s 
and contractor’s stores, a stable 
and a few other buildings. 

Fort Armstrong was garrisoned 
by United States troops until 1836, 
and then for the next two years it 
was headquarters for Sauk and 
Fox Indian agent Joseph M. 
Street. From 1840 until 1845 the 
fort housed a government armory. 
The island was not again used by 
the the Civil 
War. In the meantime, in 1855 
fire had destroyed all of the old 
fort except two blockhouses. In 
1863 construction was begun on a 
United States Arsenal on the is- 
land, and the same year a prison 
for Confederate soldiers was estab- 
lished there. 

The arsenal is still there, a gov- 


government until 


ernment cemetery serves aS a re- 
minder of the Civil War, and one 





of the Fokt Armstrong block- 
houses has been reconstructed. 
These, and the 127-year-old home 
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of Colonel George Davenport, will 
be visited by the Historical So- 
ciety members. 


Two New Local Societies Formed 


Since publication of the Winter 
Journal, announcements have 
been made of the organization of 
two new local historical societies. 
One is the Batavia Historical So- 
ciety, and the other is the Taze- 
well County Society. 
The Batavia 
launched on November 17, at a 
preliminary meeting held in the 
home of Miss Eunice Shumway, 
when a committee of three — Rob- 
ert Glidden, Raymond Patzer and 


group was 


Mrs. Walter Wood — was named 
to study organizational details. 
John Gustafson presided at this 
session. 

Trustees of the Tazewell organ- 
ization, named in December, are 
Vera Dillie, William Hoffman, 
Gary Planck, Gene Sangalli, Dale 
Sarver and R. K. Taubert, all of 
Pekin; and Thomas Pinkham of 
East Peoria, Howard Simpson of 
Mackinaw and Forest Altine of 
Morton. 


Publication Commemorates Cherry Mine Disaster 


An attractive pamphlet entitled 
“Memorial of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Cherry Mine Dis- 
aster, November 13, 1909” was 
published by the St. Bede Abbey 
Press in 1959 and may be pur- 
chased from Father Anthony 
Wehrmann, O.S.B., Holy Trinity 
Church, Cherry, Illinois. The price 
is $1.00. 


The twenty-page history was 
written by Anton Demichelis, and 
is handsomely illustrated with six- 
teen photographs — thirteen taken 
at the time of the disaster. 

The publication is dedicated to 
the victims of the fire which 
trapped 259 miners in a shaft of 
the St. Paul Coal Company in 
northeastern Bureau County. 


Woodlawn Holds Centennial Celebration 


Woodlawn, a history-conscious 
community on Chicago’s South 
Side, observed its centennial in 
1959 with a series of four special 
events based on the theme “A 
Backward Glance — A Forward 
Look.” 


The centennial committee, 
headed by Floyd Mulkey, was or- 
ganized June 15 at the Woodlawn 
Regional Library, 6247 Kimbark 
Avenue. Judge George Quilici of 
the Municipal Court, who was 
born and reared in Woodlawn, 
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was the principal speaker at the 
organization meeting. Other mem- 
bers of the general committee 
were Dr. A. L. Reynolds, Miss 
Dorothy Gatchell and Robert 
Swan. 

The first settler in what is now 
Woodlawn was James Wadsworth, 
whose home was at present-day 
Woodlawn Avenue and Sixty-third 
Street. The community did not 
become a part of Chicago until 
1889. Before that time, however, 
when the area was still farm land, 
a Woodlawn cemetery was the 
burial place for Confederate sol- 
diers from nearby Camp Douglas, 
where Civil War prisoners were 
confined (see pages 37-63). In 
1893 Woodlawn was the site of 
the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Three years later William 
Jennings Bryan made his famous 
“cross of gold” speech at the 
Democratic National Convention 
in the Coliseum in the 1500 block 
of East Sixty-third Street. 

These events and other high 
points in the community’s history 
were dramatized in a pageant, by 
Lee Herbert Salisbury and Mary 


Elizabeth Vroman Gibson, which 
was presented at the James Wads- 
worth School on November 20. 

Other centennial activities in- 
cluded an exposition and recep- 
tion held Sunday, October 18, at 
the Woodlawn Boys Club. State 
Senator Marshall Korshak was the 
speaker for this occasion. 

An illustrated lecture on the Co- 
lumbian Exposition was presented 
by Vernon Slater, a former resi- 
dent of Woodlawn, at another 
centennial event — a November 9 
meeting sponsored jointly by the 
centennial committee and the As- 
sociated Clubs of Woodlawn. 

A special musical program in 
honor of the community’s first 
hundred years was presented at 
Knox Hall of the First Presby- 
terian Church at 6400 Kimbark 
Avenue on November 15. The 
concert committee included Mrs. 
Floyd Mulkey, Miss Rio Burke, 
Mrs. Charles Carson, Mrs. Frank 
Dudley and Mrs. W. V. Terry. 
Soloists and choral groups of the 
community sang typical songs 
from every decade of the past 
century. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


The centennial of the first oil well 
in America was observed at the 
November 8 meeting of the Alton 
Area Historical Society, held at 
Haskell House, Alton. Mrs. Hor- 
ace Ash, program chairman, pre- 
sented a brief history of the oil 
industry, and representatives of 
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Standard and Sinclair refineries at 
Wood River showed films. The 
program also featured a display 
of early American lamps. 


Recent acquisitions of the Au- 
rora Historical Society’s museum 
include a “sod buster” plow, dis- 





covered at Montgomery, Illinois 
and presented to the museum by 
Howard Wyman. The plow, 
placed on public exhibit in the 
museum’s carriage house in Oc- 
tober, is typical of those used by 
pioneers to break through the 
tough roots of the prairie sod be- 
fore the first planting. Old-timers 
recall that several span of oxen 
were frequently required to pull 
the plows. 


Magnolia Manor, home of the 
Cairo Historical Association, again 
became the society’s “Holiday 
House” and was festively decor- 
ated for two special week ends of 
exhibits and social activity in De- 
cember. 

Virginia B. Herbert of Cairo, a 
director of the State Historical So- 
ciety, reports that the 1959 event 
— the seventh — was the most 
successful since the custom was in- 
augurated. More than 1,500 per- 
sons toured Holiday House, she 
said, many coming from as far as 
sixty to eighty miles away. The 
theme of the decorations was 
“Snowbird Fantasy,” and pink and 
blue birds were nestled among the 
traditional Christmas greens that 
ornamented mantels and doors. 

Opened this year for the first 
time was the restored late Vic- 
torian kitchen of the Manor — 
with its perforated tin safe, zinc 
sink, and work table, flour bin 
and chopping block of oak. Wal- 
nut shelves hold cast iron pots, 
fluting irons and coffee grinders; 
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a hooded kerosene lamp (now 
wired for electricity) hangs in the 
center of the kitchen, and bracket 
lamps are mounted on the side 
walls. 
Recreational facilities of the 
area were discussed by President 
Karl B. Lohmann at the Novem- 
ber 30 meeting of the Champaign 
County Historical Society in the 
courthouse annex. In addition to 
describing such activities as the 
Twin City Chautauqua and the 
Champaign County Fair, Loh- 
mann told of picnicking areas like 
Homer Park, which reached the 
height of its popularity in the early 
1900's. At that time as many as 
cars served 


nineteen interurban 


the park daily. 


The story of the Plymouth Col- 
ony’s Pilgrims was presented in a 
documentary film, narrated by 
Historian Archie Jones, at the 
Chicago Historical Society audi- 
torium on Sunday, December 20. 


Hugh G. Dugan of Hinsdale, 
the new president of the Du Page 
County Historical Society, suc- 
ceeds Helmut A. Berens of Elm- 
hurst, who held the post for fif- 


teen years. Also chosen a new offi- 
cer by the board of directors is 
H. Gilbert Foote, West Chicago, 
who replaces Michael Kross, Elm- 


hurst. 

Mrs. F. W. Schulze, Villa Park, 
was chairman of the Society’s an- 
nual harvest dinner, Friday, No- 
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vember 6, at the Woodridge 
Country Club. The dinner had a 
western theme, with music by Art 
Murdoch, who played songs of 
the West on the guitar. Don Rus- 
sell, of Elmhurst and Chicago, an 
authority on Western Americana, 
spoke on the subject “Buffalo Bill 
and the Wild West.” 


Mrs. Hilda Feldhake told of 
her research in old Effingham 
newspapers at the State Historical 
Library in her talk before the No- 
vember meeting of the Effingham 
Regional Historical Society. When 
the Library’s current microfilming 
project is completed, she said, the 
original papers will be given to 
the Effingham organization. So- 
ciety President Bliss Loy presided 
at the meeting, which was held in 
the Effingham County courthouse. 


The Evanston Historical Soci- 
ety has at last worked out agree- 
ments with Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the city of Evanston for 
acquisition of the Charles Gates 
Dawes mansion at 225 Greenwood 
Street, Evanston. 

Northwestern University, which 
owns the home, has leased it to 
the Society for $1.00 a year, and 
the Society, in turn, has sublet 


an acre and a quarter of land sur- 
rounding the home to the Evans- 
ton Playground and Recreational 
Board, for use as a public park. 
The $3,300 the Society will re- 
ceive from the city will pay for 


maintenance of the structure as 
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Society headquarters. The agree- 
ment met with some opposition in 
the city council, which warned 
that the lease arrangement would 
not necessarily be a continuing one 
and that further methods must be 
found for making the Society self- 
supporting. 

Current officers of the Society 
are Edson M. Brock, president; 
Jared L. Johnson and Philip A. 
Danielson, vice-presidents; John 
D. Emery, secretary; and George 
H. Tomlinson, treasurer. 


Leon Wheeler, first president of 
the Geneva Historical Society, was 
principal speaker at the Society’s 
meeting on December 6 in the 
Wheeler Room of the Geneva 
Public Library. His subject was 
Dr. John Bath Gully, an English 
immigrant who was one of the 


city’s early doctors. 


The early schools of Jefferson 
County were the subject of a talk 
by Dr. Andy Hall before the 
County Historical Society at a 
dinner meeting December 8 at 
West Salem Church. George N. 
Webb presided in the absence of 
President J. L. Buford. 


Indiana novelist Dorothy Fry 
Arbuckle recounted legends of the 
Kankakee River area at the an- 
nual fall meeting of the Kankakee 
County Historical Society, Novem- 
ber 28. 

Winner of the Dodd, Mead na- 
tional librarians’ contest in 1954 





for her novel The After-Harvest 
Festival, Mrs. Arbuckle is now 
working on a Civil War novel set 
in the Indiana wilderness. 


A portrait of Revolutionary 
War General Henry Knox, for 
whom Knox County was named, 
was formally presented to Knox 
County Historical Sites, Inc., at 
that organization’s sixth annual 
meeting in the old Knox County 
courthouse on December 9g. 

The Knox likeness is a copy of 
the famed Gilbert Stuart portrait 
of the General and was presented 
to the museum by Carlisle Smith, 
who acquired the painting from 
A. Edward Guertin, 
Knox’s restored home at Montpe- 
lier, Vermont. 

Officers and directors of the So- 
ciety were also named at the De- 


curator of 


cember meeting. Mrs. Irving Gar- 
celon was elected to her seventh 
term as president; Edwin Gumm 
was chosen first vice-president; 
Gene F. Hebard, secretary; Mrs. 
P. J. Sharples, treasurer; and 
Jesse R. Peck, second vice-presi- 
dent and museum chairman. 

Directors include Mrs. Garce- 
lon, Mr. Peck, Mrs. Sharples and 
the following additional mem- 
bers: Miss Mabel Corbin, Mrs. 
L. W. Cramer, Mrs. Mary Creigh- 
ton, Ralph Lucas, Thomas Pick- 
rel, Mrs. Willard Sipes and Alex- 
ander Summers. 

Reminiscences of two Lake 
County old settlers highlighted 
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the November 16 meeting of the 
Fort Hill Historical Society, held 
at the Ivanhoe Church. 

The speakers were John Bart- 
lett and Miss Alice E. Smith, 92, 
a retired teacher but one who is 
still active enough to do private 


tutoring. Miss Smith discussed 


her experiences in the county’s 


early schools. Bartlett, who lives 
at Diamond Lake, is the grandson 
of Charles Bartlett, one of the 


county’s first commissioners. 


Research papers by members of 
the organization continue to be a 
feature of meetings of the Land 
of Goshen Historical Society. Miss 
Jessie Springer, who is also cura- 
tor of the Madison County Mu- 
seum, addressed the group on Sun- 
day, December 6. Her subject 
was the early music of Edwards- 
ville, 1870-1890, and her entire 
paper was later published by the 
Edwardsville Intelligencer. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Isselhardt, 
hosts for the meeting, were assisted 
by Mrs. Eugene Schmidt. 

Mrs. Isselhardt presented the 
November program on the history 
of the Edwardsville Police Depart- 
ment. Her report was also pub- 
lished in a subsequent IJntelli- 
gencer. The meeting was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ted 
Werner, with Mrs. Nellie Graham 
and Miss Lena Graham as host- 
esses. 

Mrs. Louise Ahrens, Society 
president, was chairman for both 
meetings. 
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December displays of the Madi- 
son County Historical Museum in 
the courthouse at Edwardsville 
featured a Christmas tree decorat- 
ed in the manner of the county’s 
German immigrants of the mid- 
nineteenth century. The tree was 
strung with popcorn and cran- 
berries, and decorated with can- 
dies and with cookies and nuts 
wrapped in silver paper. 

Also shown were toys of the 
1870 period, from the Willis 
Terry estate; a bisque doll of the 
1890's, owned by Mrs. John 
Schneider; a doll with a china 
head, owned by Mrs. William 
Shindel. Other unusual items on 
exhibit included cardboard dolls 
in French peasant costumes, a toy 
spade and pewter doll dishes. 

Miss Jessie Springer is curator 
of the museum. 


The final program of the Mar- 
shall County Historical Society’s 
series on Lincolniana, in observ- 
ance of the Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial, took place November 30 in 
the county courthouse at Lacon. 
Miss Louise Love of Wenona, the 
speaker, presented a review of 
Lloyd Lewis’ Myths after Lincoln. 

Ray Litchfield of ‘Toluca, Soci- 
ety president, conducted the busi- 
ness meeting preceding the review. 


Within a few weeks last fall, 
the new Mercer County Historical 
Society added more than twenty- 
five members to its roster. Dues 
are $5.00 a year. 
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The Society’s December 1 meet- 
ing was held in the Essley-Noble 
Memorial Building. The program 
was presented by community serv- 
ice groups. 


Mrs. Dorothy Baxter, Mrs. Eva 
Wenger and Wayne L. Earls were 
appointed to nominate officers for 
the Nauvoo Historical Society at 
that organization’s October 20 
meeting, held at the high school. 

Mrs. Wenger spoke to the group 
on the subject “Old Music Boxes 
and Other Old Instruments.” 

The meeting also heard reports 
of recent gifts to the Society. These 
include steelyard scales from the 
Frieda Gerhardt estate; a set of 
bone-handled steel knives and 
forks, given in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Lugner, and an 
old bow] and pitcher, presented by 
Mrs. Emily Sinele. The Society 


expects to receive a loom, the gift 
of Norman Hoover of Mt. Ster- 
ling, and, in addition, it has been 
offered a chapel organ by Miss 
Mattie Ramsey of Denver. 


The Ogle County Historical So- 
ciety met Monday, November 30, 
at the Monroe Center Community 
Church. At the meeting the re- 
print edition of Henry R. Boss’s 
Sketches of the History of Ogle 
County was placed on sale. This 
book, first published in 1859 and 
long out of print, has been re- 
issued by the Society. 


Peoria County’s proposed _his- 
torical museum was the subject of 





the principal address at the Peoria 
Historical Society meeting held 
November 16 at the Student Cen- 
ter of Bradley University. Clar- 
ence L. Dancey, editor of the Pe- 
oria Journal-Star, was the speaker. 


Arch Voight of Du Quoin, a 
charter member of the Perry 
County Historical Society and a 
present member of the board of 
directors, was the principal speak- 
er at the Society's November 2 
meeting at the Pinckneyville City 
Library. 

Voight traced the development 
of the county’s railroads from 
1851, when the Illinois Central 
was established, until the turn of 
the century. Another early rail 
line in the county was the Mobile 
and Ohio, which later merged 
with the Chicago and Alton and is 
now the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio. 
The Mobile and Ohio was origin- 
ally a narrow-gauge line, Voight 
said, as was the Wabash, Chester 
and Western — also known as the 
W. C. & W., the “Wait, Charlie 
and Watch” and the “Watch, Cuss 
and Walk.” This line is now un- 
der the management of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

Society President Charles Mat- 
thews of Pinckneyville was in 
charge of the meeting. 


State Historical Society mem- 
bers are urged to become “Friends 
of the Charter Oak School” by 
contributing to the fund campaign 
of the Randolph County Historical 
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Society, being led by Miss Lily 
Flynn, Society president. Contri- 
butions should be mailed to Sylvan 
E. Dial, Chester. 

The Randolph Society acquired 
the octagonal school building near 
Schuline in December and is plan- 
ning to restore it for use as a 
headquarters and to develop the 
grounds as a picnicking spot for 
area residents. 

The project has attracted na- 
tionwide attention, Miss Flynn 
said. A New York City newspa- 
per published a three-column pic- 
ture of the school building, and 
Historic Preservation, the quar- 
terly magazine of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 
described the building in an ar- 
ticle entitled “School Days” (see 
Vol. 11, No. 3, pp. 102-3). 

Mrs. W. J. Spurgeon, immedi- 
ate past president of the Society 
who now heads the special events 
committee, conducted a seminar 
in January and February for vol- 
unteer workers who will serve as 
narrators and guides for historic 
tours of the county, being sched- 
uled for next May. In addition to 
heading the tours, Society mem- 
bers will assist visitors in making 
arrangements for lodging and 
meals while they are in the county. 


Dr. Clark R. Yost of Eldorado, 
former president of McKendree 
College, and State Historian Clyde 
C. Walton were the featured 
speakers at the November and 
December meetings, respectively, 
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of the Saline County Historical 
Society. 

In November, Dr. Yost talked 
on the subject “Half Forgotten 
Facts of Southern Illinois His- 
tory.” Among the aspects of that 
history that have never been ade- 
quately explored for the general 
public, Dr. Yost said, are the sig- 
nificance of George Rogers Clark 
in Illinois history; the infamous 
Black Code of 1819; Fort Char- 
tres; and the activities of John 
Crenshaw, who owned the Old 
Slave House in Gallatin County. 

During the business meeting the 
Society adopted a resolution pro- 
posing state purchase of the old 
Marshall house at Shawneetown. 

At the December 8 meeting 
Walton discussed Illinois’ role in 
the Civil War, stressing particu- 
larly the Union-Confederate con- 
flicts in the state. Despite the divi- 
sions within the state, Walton said, 
Illinois holds an enviable record in 
the Civil War. 

At the conclusion of Walton’s 
speech, Mrs. Harry Morse told of 
the Civil War engagements in 
which her father, Lewis Reed, 
participated. 


A preview of Stephenson Coun- 
ty Historical Society’s farm mu- 
seum at Freeport was given to 
Society members and area resi- 
dents on November 13, following 
a regular meeting of the Society. 
Speakers at the meeting were O. 
H. Neiman, who gave a history 
of reaping, and Mrs. John Wood- 
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house, who talked on the Manny 
family, which manufactured a 
reaper in Freeport. One of the 
Manny reapers has been donated 
to the Society by Art Hassell, and 
was on display in the museum. 

The farm museum, forty by 
sixty feet in size, is built of pat- 
terned gray conecrete blocks; it 
adjoins the parking lot of the his- 
torical museum at 1440 South 
Carroll Avenue. 

A doll 1820 — 
property of Mrs. Harry S. Brew- 
ster — and a model of the first 


made in the 


locomotive to reach Freeport were 
among the special Christmas ex- 
hibits in the historical museum. 
The locomotive and other model 
trains on display were built by 
their owner, Harold Frisbie. A 
turn-of-the-century handmade doll 
house and doll furniture, owned 
by Mrs. Charles H. Davis, were 
also shown, together with a minia- 
ture German grocery store, loaned 
by Martha Babcock. 

On Sunday, December 13, more 
than one hundred Society mem- 
bers and guests attended the an- 
nual tea at the museum, which 
had been decorated by Freeport 
Garden Club’s Unit 1 under Mrs. 
G. L. McQuiggin. 


Gunnar Benson, president of the 
Sterling-Rock Falls Historical So- 
ciety, reported in December that 
that Society’s membership had 
grown from thirty-four to seventy 
in its first six months of existence. 
The Society has not conducted a 





membership drive, Benson said, 
but has grown simply because 
“local people have been greatly in- 
terested in what we have been do- 
ing and have asked to become a 
part of the organization.” 

Dr. J. L. Weiss spoke at the 
December 15 meeting on the his- 
tory of American military insignia, 
displaying his own large collection. 
The program also featured an ex- 
hibit of rare and antique Bibles 
owned by Society members. 

Among the valuable objects ac- 
quired recently from the Davis 
family, Society officers report, is 
a 1568 edition, printed in Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany, of Mar- 
tin Luther’s Table Talk. 


The Swedish Historical Society 
of Rockford held its annual Christ- 
mas market at the organization’s 
Erlander Museum on Saturday, 
December 5. 

Mrs. Gunnar Erickson and Mrs. 
Adde Carlson were program chair- 
men for the event. Society mem- 
bers served meals, and special sales 
booths offered Christmas gifts, 
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Swedish food, home-baked goods 
and handworked items. 


Four anniversaries were ob- 
served by the Vandalia Historical 
Society at its annual dinner on 
December 4. They were the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial, the 125th 
anniversary of Lincoln’s arrival in 
Vandalia as a member of the state 
legislature, the 139th anniversary 
of the state legislature’s first ses- 
sion in Vandalia, which convened 
December 4, 1820, and the fifth 
anniversary of the Society’s found- 
ing. 

Miss Josephine Burtschi, presi- 
dent, was in charge of the pro- 
gram, which had been arranged 
by Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Hasler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Price, Mr. and 
and Mrs. Otis Hoffman, Miss 
Edythe Hausmann, James Rex- 
winkle and Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Brauer. Approximately fifty So- 
ciety members and guests attended 
the dinner. The speaker was John 
Bullington, Hillsboro attorney, 
whose subject was “Lincoln in 
Vandalia.” 


Schedule of Executive Director’s Activities 


During the first three months of 
1960 Clyde C. Walton, Executive 
Director of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, attended meetings 
and conferences having to do with 
a greater-than-usual variety of 
history-associated subjects. A 
summary of this schedule follows: 

January 5: Chairman of panel 


discussion on lesser known func- 
tions of state government before 
American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration — in Springfield. 
January 8: In Peoria for meet- 
ing of steering committee for Na- 
tional Library Week in Illinois. 
January 11: Attended session 
of the Civil War Centennial Com- 


III 
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mission of Illinois as secretary of 
that body — in Carbondale. 

January 13: Accompanied a 
state architect to Bloomington for 
an examination of the David 
Davis Mansion. 

January 19: At Southern Illi- 
nois University faculty seminar on 
Illinois weather — in Carbondale. 

January 26: In Bloomington 
for meeting with committee of 
Illinois Teachers’ College Board 
on David Davis Mansion. 

January 27: Addressed Au- 
gustana Historical Society in Rock 
Island. 

January 28-30: At midwinter 
session of American Library As- 
sociation in Chicago. 

January 31: At meeting of 
Board of Directors of Illinois 
State Historical Society, Spring- 
field. 


February 3: Addressed Rotary 
Club at Carbondale. 


February 5: In Benton for or- 
ganizational meeting of Franklin 
County Historical Society. 

February 8: Met in Chicago 
with design engineer and display 
expert on plans for Robert R. 
McCormick Historymobile. 

February 9-12: Attended Lin- 
coln’s Birthday observances in 
Washington, D. C., where new 
two-volume Lincoln Day by Day 
was introduced. ‘Took part in 
panel discussion in Library of 
Congress on subject “Is the Lin- 
coln Theme Exhausted?” 

February 19-20: In Pittsburgh, 


Pa., with Glen D. Palmer, state 
Director of Conservation, to con- 
fer with officials of United States 
Steel Corporation on plans for 
the recently authorized state park 
at junction of Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers at Cairo. 

February 23: Addressed as- 
sembly of Wilson Junior High 
School students at Rockford. 

March 1: Accompanied by 
representatives of state Depart- 
ment of Conservation, met in 
Memphis, Tenn., with U. S. Army 
Engineer officers on the state park 
at Cairo. (Return trip to Spring- 
field required next two days, due 
to snow storm.) 

March 12: Met with Past 
President and Mrs. Marvin H. 
Lyon, Jr., in Moline on_ plans 
for Spring Tour of the Historical 
Society. 

March 15: Attended first 
meeting of David Davis Mansion 
management board in Blooming- 
ton. 

March 16: Examined collec- 
tion of historic papers at Elkhart, 
Illinois, estate. 

March 18: Addressed Spring- 
field Civil War Round Table on 
“Tllinois and the Civil War.” 

March 21: At Jacksonville to 
address Illinois College convoca- 
tion on “History in General.” 

March 25: At Starved Rock 
State Park Lodge to make ar- 
rangements for April 3-4 meeting 
there of Civil War Centennial 
Commission of Illinois. 
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